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R.LP. Wladek (Walter) “Killer” Kowalski 
By Peter Vuono 

The sport of professional wrestling oftentimes suffers the burden of scandal. At the same time, 
however, there is always a hero who acts as a 
buffer and stands head and shoulders above all 
controversy. Walter “Killer” Kowalski was such a 
man. Kowalski, whose name is synonymous with 
“legend” passed away August 30, 2008 in Everett 
MA. due to a massive heart attack he suffered on 
August 8th. He was 81. 

Kowalski was born Oct. 13, 1926 in Windsor, 
Ontario Canada. He later moved to the Detroit 
area and took up weight training at an early age 
because of a heart murmur. After high school he 
enrolled in the prestigious Assumption College 
in Worcester, Ma. But was forced to drop out af- 
ter his Freshman year because his dad, a Polish 
immigrant, could not afford to continue funding 
Walter’s schooling. 

Kowalski worked at the Ford Motor Company as an electrician’s apprentice. He continued 
to train at local gyms and succeeded in building a tremendous muscular confirmation. Walter, 
who would attain a height of 6'7” and would eventually weigh 265- 27516. drew the attention of 
local wrestlers who asked him to join them in their training. This led to frequent road trips to St. 
Louis and it was here that Kowalski had to decide on whether to stay with Ford or wrestle. He 
decided to depart from the company and was trained by the immortal Lou Thesz. A wrestling 
legend was born. 

Because of his height, Herculean physique and good looks, Kowalski, who was born Edward 
Walter Spulnik chose the name Tarzan Kowalski. However, in 1954 in a match in Montreal, a mis- 
placed knee accidently tore the cauliflowered ear off Yukon Eric and Kowalski was later dubbed 
by reporters “Killer” 

Kowalski, who is the only professional wrestler in the New England Sports Hall of Fame en- 
joyed a career that most wrestlers can only dream about. He garnered no fewer than 19 different 
titles, most notably the WWF World Tag-Team title with his former student, the late John (Mitton) 
Studd. Kowalski wrestled in the Far East, Australia and Africa. He took on every notable contem- 
porary wrestler, most notably, Bruno Sammartino. This author personally witnessed Kowalski 
wrestle Sammartino in July of 1968 at Fenway Park in front of 17,500 fans long before the tool of 
cablevision was used for hype. 

After a match in Providence in 1977, Kowalski retired and opened the Killer Kowalski Institute 
of Professional Wrestling at the Young Men's Christian Union on Boylston St. in Boston which 
was the very same training quarters used by strongman John Y. Smith decades before. This school 
turned out superstars John Studd, Chyna, and WWE champion Triple H. 

In a marvelous March 2, 1986 interview with Jerry Mikorenda of the Boston Herald, Kowalski 
was quoted as saying"Scientists will tell you that it is physics that makes the world and universe 
revolve, but they are wrong, dead wrong. It's love. Everything in this planet responds to it." 

Kowalski was right. For the great physical presence and integrity that he projected served to 
inspire generation after generation of young men in their quest for physical and spiritual perfec- 
tion. A process that will continue for many more generations to come. A wrestling hold that will 
never be broken.. 

“And there was one that wrestled with him until daybreak” Genesis-32:26 


WE WANT TO HEAR FROM YOU! 


If you would like to CONTRIBUTE to Wrestling Revue and keep “old school” 
wrestling alive in print, get in touch with us! 
Tell us who you'd like to see featured in Wrestling Revue! 
Write to: Wrestling Revue * Box 309 ° Fraser, MI 48026 
or visit our website: www.wrestlingrevue.com to contact us! 
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WAY IT WAS. 


by 


Percival A. Fri 


One of the most mis-judged towns as far as 
fan support had to have been Moberly , Mis- 
souri. It was a town that Gus Karras loved as he 
had wrestled there during the depression years 
and it was good to him. I only was there for 
the money and the belt that Danny Yellowbear 
wore around his fat waist. 

On September 27, 1866, the largest city in 
Randolph County was born, a product of a rail- 
road auction. In connecting with the Chariton 
and Randolph Railroad at Moberly, the North 
Missouri Railroad Company began a legacy 
of railroading in the county lasting to this 
day. With the coming of the Wabash Railroad 
Shops in 1873, Moberly seemed to spring from 
the prairie overnight and was subsequently 
dubbed the “magic city.” 

A unique geographic feature of the county 
is the “great divide.” This high ridge of land 
stretches from Boone County (to the south) to 
Iowa and is easily distinguished as one travels 
through the county. Interesting to note, wa- 
ter falling on the eastern slopes of this divide 
drains to the Mississippi River, while water 
falling on it’s western slopes flows to the Mis- 
souri River. Moberly sits on a high point of this 
divide, and because of this, was thought to be 
safe from tornadoes. Unfortunately, this folk- 
lore was disproved on July 4, 1995 when a tor- 
nado ripped through the center of town. 

Moberly always ran during the summer 
time as most of it’s populace were there during 


the harvesting season for nearby farms which 
dominated the area for miles. 

Roger Kirby and I were scheduled to be in 
Moberly for an afternoon radio program which 
was one of Gust Karras’s way of drawing more 
fans to the event. I had stopped at the local 
drug store on the way to the radio station and 
bought a newspaper, omething that I did ev- 
ery time I went into a new town and each time 
there after to see just what was going on. 

Arriving at the radio station I got together 
with the disc jockey in charge for the after- 
noon and discussed the 10 minute episode 
that would be coming up. Roger just sat in a 
quiet trance and stayed oblivious to his sur- 
roundings. As we went online I reminded all 
the fans listening to the program on ‘rabbit ears 
antenna’s’ that they were invited to see Danny 
‘Yellowbear’ (Littlebear) wrestle for the last time 
tonight as Central States Champion. 

I then went on to talk about how lonely it 
must be to be in Moberly , Missouri. They prob- 
ably roll up the sidewalks at 6:30 and sit by the 
windows watching weeds grow in their fields. 
I also spoke about how ugly the young men of 
Moberly are and the only way they could get a 
date would be to look on a calendar. 

Needless to say the switchboard for the sta- 
tion lit up like a Christmas tree and there were 
a lot of people very angry with me that day. 
Roger ended the interview with his line “Mr. 
Friend is the reason I am going to be leaving 


Moberly tonight as YOUR champion and you 
can take that to the bank”. 

We headed out the door and proceeded 
back to the downtown area and were going to 
get something to eat before going to the high 
school auditorium that night. I suggested to 
Kirby that we get some food to go and eat at 
Rothwell Park and it would break up the mo- 
notony of the day so far. 

I always carried survival supplies, like a 
blanket in the trunk of my Eldorado for just 
such whims. The only cafe that was open was 
not very receptive to me after all the remarks 
I had made on the radio just a short time ago. 
The waitress did not want to wait on me and 
the owner said the only way he would wait on 
me was for me to go back outside the building 
and get my food at the back door. 

As hungry as I was, I argued that I was a citi- 
zen of these great United States and that he was 
discriminating against me. He simply told me 
that I was not wanted there and to just leave 
before he called the local police. Fortunately I 
had seen a Chinese restaurant on the way to the 
radio station and we proceeded back there after 
getting the car pelted with clumps of red mud. 

Roger and I spent the next two hours in the 
park going over the plan on how to beat Danny 
Yellowbear that evening. The plan was simple 
just like Yellowbear, and I was confidant that 
nothing would stand in the way of Kirby get- 
ting that crowning glory to his winning ways 
added to his name. 

Getting to the auditorium was not a hard 
thing but finding a place to park was a real 
problem that night. It seemed like all of Mober- 
ly and parts of every town within a 25 mile ra- 
dius were parked in the lot. I did the only thing 
I could and that was to go to the local police 
department and ask them for assistance in get- 
ting the parking spaces back for the dignified 
guests of Heart of America promotions. 

They had to send two cruisers and four tow 
trucks to the lot and they began to pull the cars 
and pickups from the designated areas .... much 
to the dismay of the vehicle owners. Then they 
had to post a guard to keep our cars from being 


destroyed by the irate fans of Moberly. 

Once inside the building we began a workout 
regime that would have put most wrestlers in 
the hospital. Roger had found six folding chairs 
and placed them in a triangle shape where his 
feet were resting on one and his hands would 
be on the other two. I set up three just like his 
and we began to do deep push ups on top of 
the chairs. For every ten I did, Roger did twenty 
five. 

We complimented the workout with Hin- 
du squats and chin ups from a portable bar I 
brought along that mounted in the doorway 
leading to our shower. After almost an hour I 
was ready to stop but Roger kept going as Har- 
ley Race and the Viking along with Tank Patton 
came into the dressing room. Some of the guys 
joined Roger and they had a good time getting 
pumped up. 

The first match of the evening was Tank Pat- 
ton against Steve Bolus. Since I also had Patton 
under management I went to the ring with him. 
I nearly got involved in a fight with a ringsider 
who had heard my comments earlier in the day 
on the radio. The local police held the man back 
but seemed reluctant to do so as they didn’t like 
me either. 

The match went to a time limit draw and 
both men were covered with sweat and ex- 
hausted from all the changing of holds. I could 
see that it was time to start traveling with Tank 
to the gym again as he let Bolus slip out of some 
very easy counter holds. 

The Viking was next and took on Bobby 
Whitlock from Alabama. Both of these men 
knew each other and it seemed like each was 
trying very hard to win the match by strength 
and power. Viking ended up using his taped 
thumb for the win by thrusting into Bobby's 
throat and getting a three count as he twisted 
around on the mat trying to catch his breath. 

Harley Race was next and faced one of the 
meanest guys that stood on two feet, The Stom- 
per. Race began the match very slowly and me- 
thodically taking the 6 ft 4 inch opponent off 
his feet and forcing him to the mat by grabbing 
leg lock after leg lock. Harley knew as well as 
I did that those size 15 tan boots with the two 
inch soles could kick the living devil out of you 
and turn you into a crumpled mess in just one 
move. 


Harley took the match outside the ring at the 
15 minute mark and both men were counted 


out by the referee, Ronnie Etchison. Harley |, 
exited to the dressing room as Stomper went Ü 


back to the ring and asked the fans for another 
chance to prove he was better than Race. 

I had changed outfits from the first match 
and wore a bright red coat with yellow slacks 
and a pale blue shirt with a favorite flowered 
tie to offset the ensemble. I had also put one of 
my favorite purple caps with gold leaf trim on 
the bill. 

Roger was resplendent in his red outfit with 
the black boots and white warm up jacket with 
^ I AM A WINNER “ sewn on the back. We 
were let to the ring by four uniformed officers 
of the Moberly police force. I don’t know who 
was guarding the yard with those four there 
but I wouldn’t want to have them for security 
in a backyard BBQ. 

We made it to the ring where Yellowbear was 
waiting for us and as I turned the corner to go 
to our side of the ring I noticed that Gust Kar- 
ras had taken a spot near the timers table. He 
had six of the biggest goons setting behind him 
as he knew that this was going to be a donny- 
brook of a match. 

It was scheduled for the best of three falls 
as were most of the matches of that era. I knew 
that Roger had to take the advantage over the 
champion to get any kind of edge on him. 

He began to grab holds just like we had gone 
over in the park and it put old Yellowbear at 
a loss as Roger used a reverse rolling crucifix 
and got the three count on Yellowbear very 
easily. Gust Karras rose up from his chair and 
reminded Ronnie Etchison that hold had been 
barred in four western states as it ended up 
breaking the necks of two wrestlers in Montana 
and South Dakota earlier that year. 

I was quick to remind Mr. Etchison that he 
should have been aware of all the rules of the 
state of Missouri and that a hold like Roger 
used had not been barred and to have the old 
one legged promoter return to his seat or levy a 
fine on him. Roger started to applaud my wis- 
dom and was cut short by Etchison ringing the 
bell to start the second fall. 

Some woman in the ringside area had 
brought a tom-tom and began to beat on it for 
all it was worth. It seemed to incense Yellow- 
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Roger Kirby and Percival A. Friend at the 2003 
CAC reunion in Las Vegas. 


bear and he rose off the mat and began to fight 
back everything that Kirby was doing to him. 
It was time to bring into battle, plan ‘B’. Roger 
jumped from the ring and came over next to 
me. This further agitated Yellowbear who was 
now doing a war dance of some kind to the beat 
of that tom-tom the ringside lady was beating 
on. 

Kirby beat a 20 count on the outside twice be- 
fore getting caught by Yellowbear and put into 
an Indian Death Lock and submitting. I tried to 
help Kirby back to his feet but the leglock used 
by Yellowbear had taken its toll. 

The bell for the third fall rang and Yellow- 
bear charged at us. I rose to my feet and started 
to take my coat and tie off when he grabbed me 
by the tie and threw me over the top rope al- 
most into Tank Patton’s arms. Tank had come 
down to ringside to lend his moral support 
to Kirby. I regained my composure and began 
to shout out instructions in a language that I 
thought only Kirby knew. 

I soon found out that it was a derivation of 
the Cherokee language and was well known 
by Yellowbear. He countered every move that 
Roger was going for and grabbed the Indian 
Death lock once again and forced Kirby to tap 
out. 

Moberly was a much happier place and we 
ended up leaving with the short end of the 
money for the night. I still made my usual 35% 
for my services. We survived to meet Yellow- 
bear three nights later in Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
where we defeated him and gained that cov- 
eted Central States Belt that had been worn 
proudly since 1938 by many of the greats in the 
sport. 


ë ' ۳ \ 


Left: Roger Kirby trying to stomp Ronnie Etchison through the mat. Center: Steven Littlebear tomahawk chops Nature Boy Roger Kirby. Right: Winner and 


still Central States Champ: Roger Kirby. (Wrestling Revue Archives). 
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To say that 1961 was big Gene Kiniski’s year as a professional wrestler 
would indeed be a gross understatement. As the reigning United States 
Heavyweight Champion Kiniski was a solid main event box office at- 
traction. His most persistent challenger was former champion Wilbur 
Snyder. 

Snyder complained that he would be able to defeat Kiniski if he could 
only keep his opponent in the ring long enough to trap him in his excru- 
ciating abdominal stretch hold. Gene had a habit of leaping over the top 
rope to the relative safety of the ringside floor when the action inside the 
squared circle got a little too hot and heavy. Making use of the referees’ 
count, Kiniski wouldn’t return to ting until the third man had tolled 
18 or 19, thus avoiding a loss by a count out of 20. In fact, matchmaker 
Bill Kuusisto changed the rules because of Gene’s continued avoidance 
tactics. Bill instituted a ten count rule, which did speed up the action. 


!961 was definitely the year for big Gene Kiniski. He took the AWA World’s 
Heavyweight Championship. He also exchanged the U.S. Championship with 
Wilbur Snyder. And Kiniski made the World’s Tag Team Title part of his year 
with partner Hard Boiled Haggerty. This particular picture personally auto- 
graphed by both Gene and HBH to the author is a prized memento of two of 
the greatest pro wrestling heels of the era. (Photo courtesy Melby collection) 


History of the AWA 
Kiniski's 
Championship Year 


by James C. Melby 


Here’s “Big Thunder” applying a choke hold to Wilbur Snyder during one 
of their several U.S. championship encounters (Photo - Wrestling Revue 
Archives).. 
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St. Paul promoter Eddie Williams came ир with another solution by 
having the two rivals meet in the first cage match ever staged in Min- 
nesota. Snyder definitely had the advantage during most of that January 
10^ showdown. Special referee Floyd Ude was the only wrestler who 
volunteered to be trapped in the cage with Snyder and Kiniski. When 
Snyder attempted to pull Kiniski back from the top of the cage, his tug- 
ging motion sent both combatants tumbling backwards to the canvas 
with a resounding thud. Kiniski landed on top, and thus gained a pin 
fall victory. 

January also saw Snyder team up with Verne Gagne in an effort to try 
and wrestle away the AWA World’s Tag Team Title from Hard Boiled 
Haggerty and Len Montana. In their first title crack Snyder wasn’t in 
Minneapolis due to transportation problems. Gagne grabbed his young 
protégé Bob Rasmussen as a substitute partner. The former Gophers 
split the first two falls with the tag team champions. As the third fall was 
about to start Snyder raced to ringside in his street clothes, swinging his 
suitcase. Snyder won the decisive fall in a mere 53 seconds. Haggerty 
and Montana protested to the AWA that they were beaten by the com- 
bined efforts of three men instead of the two. The title remained in HBH 
and Len’s hands on an appeal. HBH and Montana solidified the AWA’s 
decision when they defeated Verne and Wilbur in a rematch. 


k oe zs 


In more tag team confusion Wilbur Snyder and Jim Hady defeated 
Gene Kiniski and Bob Geigel in a team contest when, the later combina- 
tion got their signals mixed. After that violent falling out between tag 
team partners, Kiniski met Geigel in a grudge bout, with Gene getting 
the nod. 

Kiniski remained AWA World's Heavyweight Champion Verne 
Gagne’s most persistent challenger. The two closed out the month by 
battling to a torrid one hour time limit draw. A rematch ironically held 
two weeks later on Valentine’s Day in Minneapolis saw Gagne score a 
victory over Kiniski in a match held under Texas death match rules. 

February moved to be a rather chaotic month for Kiniski. First he lost 
the U.S. Title to Wilbur Snyder in Duluth on the 15". Gene blamed that 
special guest referee Bronko Nagurski had hampered his rugged style 
of attack. Then on the 21* of February Kiniski dropped another contest 
to Gagne in St. Paul. This time Kiniski blamed his loss on the returning 
Yukon Eric. Gagne tired of constant interference from Hard Boiled Hag- 
gerty brought in the mighty Yukon for his match against Kiniski. Gene 
had taken it upon himself to slug Yukon, who applied a bone crushing 
bear hug in return that ultimately wore Kiniski down and set up the 
victory for Verne. 

Gene figured he would get rid of Gagne, Snyder, and Eric in one clean 
sweep by meeting them in a six man tag team match. Much to the de- 
light of the crowd in St. Paul on February 28", it was Verne, Wilbur, and 
Yukon who triumphed over Gene and partners Hard Boiled Haggerty 
and Len Montana. These larger St. Paul shows were held on Tuesday 
nights at the Auditorium, which was a much larger building than the 
National Guard Armory. The Armory was the spot where St. Paul tradi- 
tionally had weekly wrestling cards. 
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Tiny Mills and Stan Kowalski had returned following a successful 
stay in the Toronto territory. They had a series of title matches against 
Haggerty and Montana, but always walked away as the losers. 

Gene Kiniski once more started hitting his stride. It was not an April’s 
fool’s joke when Gene defeated Wilbur Snyder in Duluth to recapture 
the U.S. Title. 

Just prior to that date, Leo “The Lion” Nomellini returned home to 
Minnesota after playing football for San Francisco. Pro football’s iron 
man once more immediately made his presence felt. On March 18" in St. 
Paul Leo teamed with Verne Gagne to hand the combination of Kiniski 
and Montana a solid thrashing. During the melee Len received a bro- 
ken leg. With Montana out on the injured list, the AWA ruled that Hard 
Boiled Haggerty would be allowed to choose a substitute partner in or- 
der to continue to defend the World’s Tag Team Title. Haggerty quickly 
chose Gene Kiniski as his new title mate. 

Haggerty meanwhile had other problems. He had suffered a broken 
nose, but couldn’t skip any of his bookings as he was in very great de- 
mand for a series of main event matches against the likes of Verne Gagne 
and Wilbur Snyder throughout the territory. He got special permission 
from the AWA to wear the protective head gear sported by boxers dur- 
ing sparring contests. That added piece of equipment was for naught 
when Gagne defeated the Irishman in a Texas death match. 

In the first ever lumberjack match held in Minnesota, Kiniski clashed 
with Yukon Eric on April 8^. Surrounding the ring to throw the con- 
testants back in if either man tried to exit or was tossed out. Surround- 
ing the ring as lumberjacks was the territory's very best talent — Verne 
Gagne, Leo Nomellini, Joe Scarpello, Wilbur Snyder, Hard Boiled Hag- 
gerty, Nick Roberts, Larry Hennig, George Scott, Stan Kowalski, "Black" 


The year 1961 certainly had some unusual stipulations and occurrences. Hard Boiled Haggerty, always the center of controversy, donned protective head gear 
normally used by boxers during sparring sessions to protect a very bad broken nose. And for the first time in Minnesota wrestling history, a steel cage was 
constructed around the ring in St. Paul for one of the very exciting series of wrestling matches between Gene Kiniski and Wilbur Snyder. (Photos courtesy 
Karbo collection) 
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One of the true superstars of the times was Wilbur Snyder, who was caught The Mighty Yukon Eric as always was a sensational draw when he appeared 
during a Minneapolis Auditorium match punishing Gene Kiniski with a side in the territory. During this tour Yuke brought along lumberjack matches, 
headlock. The two were team mates while playing professional football for the during which at least a dozen wrestlers would surround the ring for the sole 
Edmonton Eskimos, but in the wrestling ring were competitors for the U.S. purpose of tossing combatants who either tried to leave or were tossed out of 
Heavyweight Championship. (Photo courtesy Karbo collection) the ring back into the fray. (Photo courtesy Lanza collection) 


Jim Hady really came into prominence when he campaigned in AWA rings. Another wrestler who always seemed to flourish under the banner of the Min- 
He usually spotted pounds to ring rivals such as Kiniski, Haggerty, and neapolis Boxing And Wrestling Club was Hugh “Tex” McKenzie. Tex was 
Geigel, but his great speed more than made up the difference. A short lived tag опе of those stars who genuinely was an extremely friendly guy. McKenzie 
team combination with Tony Baillargeon, who had a similar build and style always had time to chat with his multitude of fans, pose for pictures, and sign 


proved to be very popular. (Photo courtesy Wrestling Revue) autographs. (Photo courtesy Melby collection) 


Jack Daniels, Gene Anderson, Paul DeGalles, and Floyd Ude. Naturally 
when Eric was thrown from the ring the ring he was gently helped back 
in by friends such as Gagne and Snyder. Kiniski found his treatment to 
bealittle rougher needless to say! After referee Tiny Mills had raised Yu- 
kon Eric’s arm in victory, Haggerty and Kiniski attacked him, splitting 
his head wide open in the process. 

With Kiniski holding the U.S. Title, and half of the World's Tag Team 
Title, he was pretty much sitting on top of the world. Gene didn't even 
seem fazed when Minneapolis promoter Wally Karbo signed a main 
event pitting Kiniski and Haggerty against the long time unbeaten com- 
bination of Gagne and Nomellini. The champs were thrown a last min- 
ute curve ball when Verne and Leo stepped down to allow Yukon Eric 
and Tiny Mills a shot at the title. Eric and Mills were seeking revenge for 
what had taken in place in St. Paul, but they lost the rugged bout. 

Yukon Eric had a tremendous feud going against Haggerty. They 
headlined four consecutive Rochester wrestling cards promoted by Ben 
Sternberg. In the first Eric lost his temper and after manhandling ev- 
erybody including Floyd Ude, the referee. Yukon was dispatched to the 
showers with a loss by disqualification. In the second contest HBH once 
more got the victory, when the Alaskan strongman was counted outside 
of the ring by referee Steve Druk, as he battled Kiniski. In a third contest 
Haggerty triumphed over Eric in a cage match officiated by Larry Hen- 
nig. HBH even managed to defeat Eric in a lumberjack match with Tiny 
Mills as a referee. 

In the first time a card was held with every match being a tag team 
contest, Haggerty and Kiniski defeated Eric and Mills in a lumberjack 
match. Other bouts on the April 26 card saw Wilbur Snyder and Leo 
Nomellini defeat Stan Kowalski and Bob Geigel, Millie Stafford and 
Judy Glover defeat Lorraine Johnson and Kathy Starr, and Jim Hady 
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and Tony Baillargeon defeat Tony Nero and Paul DeGalles. 

Haggerty and Kiniski continued to foil Wilbur Snyder's attempts to 
win the tag team crown from them. Despite having top notch partners 
such as Verne Gagne, "Whipper" Billy Watson, and Jim Hady at his 
side, Snyder just couldn't seem to manage the desired trick. That is un- 
til May 23" in Minneapolis when Wilbur and Leo Nomellini upended 
Hard Boiled and Gene for the championship. Haggerty and Kiniski 
did manage to win a Texas death match, then the title back with a July 
19, 1961 St. Paul ring victory. 

But Gene Kiniski's greatest triumph of the entire year was when he 
defeated Verne Gagne on July 11^ in Minneapolis. Kiniski used the 
ropes for an unfair advantage in forcing to give up the AWA World's 
Heavyweight Title on a submission. Earlier Gagne had flipped out of 
Kiniski's Boston crab hold. Hard Boiled Haggerty had been barred 
from the Minneapolis Auditorium for the important title contest. 

During a July 25^ rematch Kiniski kept jumping out the ring every 
time Gagne started to gain an advantage. Special referee Joe Pazandak 
at one point wanted to disqualify Kiniski for outside interference by 
Hard Boiled Haggerty. Knowing that the title couldn't change hands 
on disqualification, Verne refused to take a victory on a foul. Finally 
the time limit expired and the match was declared a draw. 

A third title match was signed for August 8" in Bloomington at Met 
Stadium, the then home of The Minnesota Twins baseball club. The 
match was held inside a cage to keep Kiniski in the ring, and Haggerty 
from running interference. As in other cage matches, both combatants 
soon were bleeding profusely from head wounds after being rammed 
into he unwielding fence. HBH did try to interfere when he threw dirt 
at the two contestants. That plan backfired as Kiniski took the dirt in 
the face, setting up Gagne for the victory, and the recapturing of the 


Karl Gotch used a belly to back suplex combined with a neck bridge to defeat everybody placed in his path. Karl's pet maneuver was one of the most exciting 
finishing holds in the grappling game. (Photo courtesy Lanza collection) 
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Bob Geigel was Hard Boiled Haggerty's third partner as one half of the | Otto Von Krupp was another heel of the time period, who made the so called 
World's Tag Team Champions. Bob lettered m both wrestling and football in scientific wrestlers that were booked with him turn it up a notch. Von Krupp 
college was a very rugged professional in the ring. (Photo courtesy Melby and Geigel held the Tag Team Title together. (Photo courtesy Melby collection) 
collection) 


Dale Lewis won the National AAU Heavyweight Championship while wres- Bobby Graham had an unexplained name change while wrestling for the 


tling out of Oklahoma. Verne Gagne trained as a professional wrestler, and he AWA, he was subsequently billed as “Irish” Pat Kennedy. The name change 
enjoyed a long successful ring career. (Photo courtesy Melby Collection) was most likely thought of to cash in on the national popularity of President 


John F. Kennedy. (Photo courtesy Melby collection) 


title. Notable on the card was a special mixed tag team match involving 
women and midget wrestlers. In that unusual bout Kay Noble and Lord 
Littlebrook defeated Jessica Rogers and Beau Brummel. 

Kiniski alleged that Haggerty’s actions had single handedly cost him 
the title. Gene felt that jealousy motivated Haggerty. Kiniski claimed 
that Haggerty couldn’t stand to see somebody have possession of both 
the singles and tag team title all at one time. Kiniski seethed even further 
when Gagne agreed to defend his newly regained crown against HBH, 
instead of giving him a rematch. Gagne incidentally won that bout on a 
disqualification. Verne continued to be a fighting champion during the 
rest of the year defending his laurels against top contenders such as Bob 
Geigel, Otto Von Krupp, and Tony Baillargeon. 

Kiniski challenged Haggerty to meet him face to face to settle their 
differences. Amazingly Gene was cheered for the first time ever during 
the Minneapolis August 29th showdown match. In one of the wildest 
brawls ever seen in local rings, both men were disqualified and a “no 
contest” verdict was declared. 

A rematch was not held between the two until September 26^ in 
St. Paul. One of the pre match stipulations was that whoever won the 
match would take possession of the World’s Tag Team Title, and would 
therefore be allowed to choose a new partner. Bob Geigel had waited 
a long time to gain revenge on Kiniski, and bidding his time paid off. 
With the referee out of position, Geigel came to ringside and clobbered 
Gene, setting up a victory for Haggerty. Hard Boiled rewarded Bob for 
his actions by choosing Geigel to replace Kiniski as his new partner as 
World’s Tag Team Champions. 

A couple of popular young wrestlers by the names of Dale Lewis and 
Bobby Graham started to score some impressive victories in preliminary 
contests. Dale had been trained by Gagne, and had proven to be a real 
sensation. Highpoints by this point of his young career included hold- 
ing upset victories over veterans Tiny Mills, Bob Geigel, Frank Marconi, 
and Maurice LaPointe. In a surprise regarding Bobby Graham, his ring 
name was suddenly changed to “Irish” Pat Kennedy without so much 
as a logical explanation. 

Another thing that puzzled me as a young boy following professional 
wrestling was that I never understood why when I asked Karl Krauser 
for his autograph, he would sign his picture in the program as “Karl 
Gotch.” Karl, a former Olympian was one of the best wrestlers to ever 
appear in Minnesota. He built a solid fan base with spectacular victories 
over Tiny Mills, Bill Wright, Frank Marconi, Juan Hernandez, Maurice 
LaPointe, Bob Geigel, Harry Sampson, Dale Lewis, and both Ernie and 
Emil Dusek. Stepping into main events Karl held Mr. M to a one draw, 
and won a couple of disqualifications victories over Hard Boiled Hag- 
gerty. 

Together Lewis and Kennedy continued to score a number of wins as 
a tag team combination. In what had to be considered the upset of the 
year they defeated Haggerty and Geigel for the World’s Tag Team Title 
on November 16" in Rochester. On that same card a fan hit Mr. M with a 
board after the masked man had defeated Tex McKenzie. That blow over 
the head of Mr. M necessitated a trip to the hospital and stitches. 

Bob Geigel gained a measure of revenge when he teamed with Otto 
Von Krupp to defeat Dale Lewis and Pat Kennedy in Rochester on No- 
vember 23ed to rewin the World’s Tag Team Title. The two ring ruffians 
also won the subsequent rematch held in Rochester. 

Mr. M, a large masked man attired entirely in red was definitely the 
biggest sensation of the fall season. He gained victories over Wilbur Sny- 
der, Karl Krauser, Bob Rasmussen, Dale Lewis, Otto Von Krupp, Bobo 
Brazil, Tiny Mills, Nick Roberts, Larry Hennig, and both Roy and Don 
McClarty. 

Others who wrestled in the territory during 1961 included: Jules 
“Speedy” LaRance, George Grant, Thor Hagen, Joe Costello, Johnny 
Rebel, George Drake, Carlos Rodriquez, Aldo Bogni, Bill Green, Paul 
DeMarco, Vic Christy, Rory Hunter, Taro Myaki, “Rocky” Don Lee, Jack 
Pesek, Marquis DeParee, Harry Sampson, Guy LaRose, Roy Collins, Joe 
Tomasso, Doug Gilbert, Steve Druk, George Armstrong, Lou Sjoberg, 
and Bulldog Brower. Midget stars Little Beaver, “Bouncing” Bernie 
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Former Olympian Karl Krauser brought a classic European style of wrestling 
to area rings that amazed opponents and fans alike. In most other territories 
his ring name was Karl Gotch. (Photo courtesy Lanza collection) 


Burke, Fuzzy Cupid, Irish Jackie, Pee Wee James, Sky Low Low, and Tony Baillargeon made his final wrestling tour of the territory during the early 
Juan Jiminez. also competed. Among the lady wrestlers who competed sixties. The youngest of the famed Canadian wrestling family rates as one of 
during the year were: Millie Stafford, Lorraine Johnson, Ella St. John, the most popular men of all time. (Photo courtesy Melby collection) 


Annette Palmer, Mars Monroe, and Kay Noble. 
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Welcome back Old Schoolers, seems like for- 
ever since last we have communicated. Besides 
phones calls and emails to keep in contact with 
those in my wrestling circle, it’s the live time 
we get to spend together with such events as 
the Cauliflower Alley Club in Las Vegas, the 
Pro Wrestling Hall of Fame in Amsterdam, NY, 
the Titans in Toronto, and Juan Hernandez’ Ali- 
cia House Charity event in suburban Chicago, 
that keeps the memories flowing and creating 
many anew. 

With the passage of time, and at our age it 
sure does go by faster and faster each year, 
it’s sad when we lose another member of our 
wrestling fraternity. Since our last issue, I’ve 
lost such good friends as Dewey Robertson, 
Jim Melby, Rey Urbano, Ricky Cortez, and on 
a very personal note, my brother Lt. Thomas 
Burzynski. To these men, who all had such a 
profound impact on my life, each in their own 
unique way, I dedicate this column in their last- 
ly memory. 


Percival Al Friend 

One of the more unique personalities to have 
graced the world of professional wrestling, Al 
Friend has given friends and fans a steady diet 
of memories over the years, first as a referee, a 
Hall of Fame manager, Wrestling Revue featured 
writer, website historian, cribbage wizard, and 
until recently, a personal friend. I say that in jest 
because having known Al for nearly 40 years, 
he has been one of the most sincere, charitable, 
and closest friends I have in the business. Until 
recently! 

I remember first meeting Al when he worked 
for The Sheik for his Big Time Wrestling pro- 
motion here in Detroit. He served as a jack of 
all trades by either setting up and tearing down 
as a hard nosed referee, and occasion- 


Al Friend when we paid a visit to Luis Martinez. 


ally strapping on the boots for a few bump and 
grind encounters when called upon to perform. 

Having left the territory for greener pastures, 
we again met up a few years down the road 
when I visited him in Kansas City. He was hav- 
ing great success managing the monster hulk 
of a man Black Angus at the time. He was gra- 
cious enough to sit down with me for an in 
depth interview for which I was able to do a 
feature story on the pair for this very magazine. 
A few lost photos from that period have found 
their way back to Al which he fondly posts on 
his website. 

Years later, having retired from the weary 
grind the professional wrestling road has to of- 
fer, we met up again in his adopted home town 
of Toledo, OH when he acted as special guest 
referee during my history making only in ring 
wrestling appearance. I now was a manager 
in the business, with Killer Brooks as my top 
stable mate. On this occasion, Al would be the 
referee for the match between Killer Brooks and 
myself against Tony Marino and promoter Jack 
Cain. A War to settle the Score? Well, it was fun 
anyway, as the story in one of my past columns 
will attest to. He did an admirable job, one that 
his involvement helped sell the whole idea to 
the fans in a way that made it all too believable, 
they way it should be done. 

Then, with a lull of almost 30 years having 
passed, we were reunited in Las Vegas at the 
2003 Cauliflower Alley Club's annual reunion. 
Since that time, we have traveled the back 
roads to various wrestling events, offering our 
charitable services at numerous functions, and 
I have even been home schooled by Al in the 
finer world of smackdown cribbage. (I hope 
some of the initial swelling has subsided from 
the numerous rudy-poo ass spanking defeats 
Al has suffered since teaching me his secret 
strategies of the game). A Champion tourna- 
ment player, Al plays with all seriousness and 
with a deep passion for the game that many a 
wrestler have played in dressing rooms across 
the world while waiting for their opportunity 
to entertain fans with their wrestling prowess. 
Allin good fun, playing cribbage with Al is like 
learning a lesson of life — it's all in the cards that 
you are dealt. 

At the end of Summer 2007, Al and myself 
were on our way to Chicago to help make the 
annual Alicia's House Charity Golf event a suc- 
cess. It was Al's turn to deal, and I don't mean 
cards either. It was his turn to deal a hand to 
yours truly, one that was unexpected, one so 
diabolical, one that blind-sided me more than 


a Nick Gulas payoff, one that will certainly live 
in infamy. 

Having driven down to Toledo from my 
home in suburban Detroit to meet up with AI, 
this particular year it was his turn to provide 
the limo services once I arrived. Packed for 
partying, we ventured onto the Ohio Turnpike 
with a four hour window until we reached our 
destination. Behind the wheel of his stretch 
Pimp my Ride Mercury Grand Marquis, CD 
player loaded with fresh cut tunes for us to en- 
joy for the next few days, Al held court serv- 
ing up momentous stories of wrestling lore that 
had us in stitches during the ride. Yet, being 
men amongst men, men have to do what men 
do best: let nature take its course in the form 
of a "Luis Martinez 12 pack Weideman's Beer 
Wiz" halfway to our destination. 

We made the pit stop at the first service plaza 
available, which just happened to be after hav- 
ing crossed the Indiana state border. Unevent- 
ful as things go, we shook the dew off our little 
Ox Bakers and got ready to continue our trek 
to Illinois. That's when Al posed the question: 
"Are you hungry? I know a good lunch spot 
about a half hour up the road in South Bend." 
Sure, fine by me. A good lunch and a chance to 
stretch your legs is always a good thing. 

So, we headed back down the highway with 
South Bend, home of the University of Notre 
Dame and touchdown Jesus, our culinary des- 
tination. 

Having reached the exit sign for South Bend, 
we pulled off the turnpike in search of the res- 
taurant. Driving a few miles down a four-lane 
road, Al suddenly pulled off to the shoulder of 
the road. "I'm not sure if we passed it, or that 
it's still a bit up a ways." He just wasn't sure. 
So, we pulled back onto the road. 

Another half mile or so down the road, Al 
again pulled off onto the shoulder, saying we 
must have passed it. He wasn't sure whether 
to turn around or go a little farther just to make 
sure. Thus, he pulled back onto the roadway. 

Having driven but a few hundred yards, Al 
declared "What the hell?" With that, blue flash- 
ing lights of a County Mountie were glistening 
though our back window. 

We hadn't done anything wrong and Al was 
certainly voicing that opinion well before the 
officer had gotten out of his car. I wasn't all too 
concerned, as yes, we hadn't done anything 
wrong, unless pulling off the side of the road a 
few times in the last few minutes was a crime 
by Indiana State law. 

As the officer approached our vehicle, Al 
suddenly jumped out of his car. I don't know 
about you, but if memory serves me correctly 
from my last driver's education exam, a driver 
is supposed to stay in his vehicle, hand his li- 
cense and registration to the officer if asked to 
do so, and politely answer any question posed 
to him. "Maybe it's a Buckeye thing, something 
those crazy Ohio drivers do,' I thought to my- 
self. 

But the first thing I heard outside the vehicle 
was Al asking the officer ^Why did you pull me 
over, I didn't do anything wrong?" The trooper 
then told AI, “Sir, get back in you car." 

Al: "I'll get back in my car when you tell me 


why you stopped me.” 

Cop: “Sir, please get back into you car.” 

Al: “I told you when ГЇЇ get back in my car.” 

Cop:” And I said do it now." 

With that, Al got back into the car, slammed 
the door shut, and demanded to know why he 
was stopped. The officer asked for his license 
and registration. Al started grumbling while he 
fumbled through his wallet to get out his essen- 
tials. 

“Don’t you guys have anything better to do 
today?" Now, I'm beginning to wonder why 
Al was putting up this big fuss. Sure, we were 
pulled over, but the fact of the matter is, we 
hadn't done anything, so why the big beef. Go 
through the motions, answer a few questions, 
and we'll be back on the road. Case closed. 

The officer went back to his vehicle for a 
few minutes, yet in our car, Al was beginning 
to blow a gasket. He's asked me why we were 
stopped in the first place, to which I asnwered, 
‘Just keep cool, follow orders and we'll be fine.’ 

As the officer exited his vehicle, Al again 
jumped our of his car. I thought, “Oh my God, 
why is he doing it again when warned about it 
the first time?' It started all over again, Al asked 
why we were stopped and the officer told him 
to get back in his car. Again, he climbeds back 
in, slammed the door, and asked the officer 
what the deal is. 

The officer asked where we were going. We 
told him to Chicago for a charity event. He 
asked if we had any weapons in the car. We told 
him no, but AI injected to the nature of such a 
pointed question, as if we were criminals. He 
asked where we came from. “From Toledo” we 
answered. "Did you make any stops?' he ques- 
tioned. We told him, "Yes, at a service plaza to 
go to the restroom.’ 

He then explained that about a half hour ago, 
two men fitting our descriptions were involved 
in a fight at the same rest stop. We explained 
that we were not involved in any altercation 
as such, having only stopped to “Wring out 
the Mop”, then got back into our vehicle and 
headed to have lunch here in South Bend. But 
Al didn’t seem to be liking the implication the 
cop was throwing in our direction. He again 
got out of his car, forcing the officer to move 
away from the rapidly swinging door. 

The conversation then went like this: 

Cop: “Sir, get back in your vehicle.” 

Al: “Listen here Barney Fife. You stopped 
us for no reason, then you accuse me and my 
friend of committing a crime we didn’t commit. 
This is @#$%&$#@\” 

Cop: “Sir, please watch your language and 
get back in your car." 

Al: "Don't you have a doughnut shop you 
can do raid, you stupid gumshoe. You can 
take your Barney Fife attitude and shove them 
where only Michael Jackson wishes he could 
be." 

Cop: “Sir, if you keep this up, I'll be forced 


Al: "Forced to do what. I'll take that night 
stick of yours and show you what we do to Jack 
Webb wannabe's in Ohio." 

At this point, I told AI to get back in the car 
and shut the hell up. I envisoned us in the back 


of a squad car, going to some stupid precinct 
and answering questions till the cows come 
home, all the while getting to Chicago very late, 
if getting there at all on this particular day. 

A] then got back in the car and kept on 
ranting. I told Al once again to shut up and 
calm down. To which the officer leaned over 
and asked me for my ID, my driver's license 
or whatever I had. As I started to comply, AI 
voiced his resentment. “Now your hassling my 
friend. He didn't do anything, leave him out of 
this." 

I again told AI to calm the heck down, be 
quiet, and stay cool. To which that, the officer 
now demanded that "Get out of the car, and put 
your hands on top of the vehicle." 

I felt like I was in a scene straight out of the 
movie Deliverance, and Im wasn't too keen 
to the idea of squealing like pig, if you know 
what I mean. This had gone way too far, gone 
way too wrong for my comfort. But I got out of 
the car, put my hands on the top of the hood, 
spread eagle like I was told, as I see the trooper 
angrily huffing his way around to my side of 
the car. I was nervous, not really scared, but 
genuinely concerned. 

With the officer fast approaching, and with 
Al screaming multiple explicatives in his direc- 
tion, the cop was now within a few feet from 
me. At this time, I saw him extend his hand out 
towards me and say, "Hi, I’m Jack Pavlekovich, 
so nice to meet you." Jack who? Nice to meet 
who, what? Dammit - I BEEN HAD! Ribbed to 
the Nth degree!! I can see only images of Eve 
pulling out Adam's rib and laughing in his 
face. Which is exactly what AI and the officer 
were doing at this exact moment. On the side 
of the road, they were both doubled over in gut 
busting laughter while I stood stunned yet feel- 
ing the relief that it was all a work. Dang it, I 
had the wool pulled over my eyes and I didn't 
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see it coming. Yet, after it all, I wasn't surprised. 
Only for the fact that I was innocent and had 
nothing to fear. 

We laughed for a few more minutes on the 
side of the road and then proceeded on our way 
to lunch where the plot, the planning and the 
execution were all revealed to me in full detail. 
Al kept on shaking my hand throughout lunch, 
explaining that I was such a great friend yet 
he really needed to do this. It seems the whole 
thing had been planned for the last two years. 
Although it was Al's idea of pulling off some 
type of rib on me, it was actually Jack's idea 
that came to fruition. Oddly enough, the whole 
rib was supposed to take place the year prior, 
on our same trip to the Alicia's House event. It 
wasn't executed then because Jack was work- 
ing on special assignment with the Michigan 
State Police in taking down a meth lab. Thus, 
he wasn't able to participate and the plan was 
temporarily put on hold. 

Their idea almost didn't come off this time 
either. Remember as Al was pulling off the 
road trying to find the restaurant? Jack was ac- 
tually behind us the whole time but when he 
was about to turn his lights on and pull us over, 
another State Trooper pulled up behind Jack. 
Wanting not to get himself in trouble, fearing 
the other trooper actually thought something 
was wrong, he waved the other officer off as if 
everything was under control. He didn't want 
this rib to put his job in jeopardy, which in turn, 
it was this, their second opportunity that al- 
most didn't see the light of day. 

We had a wonderful lunch together, along 
with some great conversation. I got to know 
Jack quite well, his involvement in local theater, 
he being a fellow musician, a wrestling fan, and 
a down to earth human being, a nicer man you 
will be hard pressed to encounter. We proceed- 
ed to take a few photos out in the parking lot as 


"Myself, Jack, and Al. A short time earlier, I wasn't smiling! I have to give Al credit for a great rib — but I 


promise there will be payback. Oh yeah, big time!" 
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a remembrance of the days events before head- 
ing back on the highway. 

In the end, the interaction between Jack and 
Al was priceless, executed like an ad lib promo 
to the tee. Though I have been involved in nu- 
merous ribs throughout my career, I have yet 
to be on the receiving end of one to this extent. 
Job well done boys. But now, the payback. Al 
knows it’s coming. If he’s losing sleep over it, 
I don’t know. But like a great Candid Camera 
rib, when it will happen, where it will happen, 
what will happen, who will be involved when 
it happens? Only I know for sure. But rest as- 
sured – it will happen. 


The Great Kabooki Part 2 

In memory of our good friend Rey Urba- 
no, who in portrayed numerous characters 
throughout his professional wrestling career, 
appearing as Tokyo Tom and his most success- 
ful, The Great Kabooki here in the Detroit area, 
I present another great rib piece. 

Rey was almost always on the receiving end 
of numerous pranks played on him by any 
number of the boys in this territory. From the 
car hitting the guy on the side of the road story 
which I presented to you in a past issue, to this 
one, that just so happens to involve the exact 
same car. His green Cadillac. That vehicle must 
have been a jinx for Rey, because over the short 
period that he owned it, it caused him nothing 
but stress and aggravation. 


Time: Summer of 1973 

Place: Williamston, MI 

Event: Sunday morning promo tapings for 
shows throughout the Big Time Wrestling 
viewing area for the next two weeks. 


One of two things were expected of the boys 
following a Saturday Cobo Arena show here in 


Detroit. Either you were booked for a Toronto 
Maple Leaf Garden show for Frank Tunney or 
you went to Williamston and did promos for 
The Sheik’s territory. This particular day, Tony 
Marino, Kabooki, and myself drove up from 
Detroit in Rey’s car for a day of high spirited 
interviews. 

Once there, booker Jack Cain had a list of 
towns where shows were to be held over the 
next few weeks. The boys headlining those 
cards were instructed to cut two minute inter- 
views that would be inserted into the one hour 
wrestling show, to generate interest and help 
promote ticket sales for the upcoming events. 
With a rotating announcer crew of Terry Sulli- 
van, Bob Finnegan, Chuck Allen and Buzz Ben- 
son, promos were cut one by one from a steady 
stream of the local talent pool. 

The days talent included Marino, Kabooki, 
The Sheik, Bobo Brazil, Killer Brooks, Eddie 
Creachman, Pampero Firpo, Hank James and 
the good Dr. Jerry Graham. Starting at about 
llam, production of the promos either went 
quickly or slower than normal depending on 
equipment malfunctions, misplaced words, 
wrong cities mentioned, or just plain goof-ups 
by the wrestlers themselves. As time and ener- 
gy became spent into the day, grown men with 
hearty appetites after a few hours of repetitive 
and creative ramblings, began getting cranky 
and hungry. 

At this point, The Sheik came up to me, hand- 
ed me a $50 bill, and instructed me to go to the 
Kentuky Fried Chicken in East Lansing, about 
a 20 mile drive, and pick up multiple buckets 
of deep fried chicken parts, in particular, no 
beaks. Just kidding. I hadn’t driven my car as I 
came with Kabooki and Marino, but Rey hand- 
ed me his keys without hesitation. With money 
in hand, instructions in the memory bank, off 
I went for a nice country drive towards East 


The Great Kabooki (Rey Urbano) and The Great Mephisto (Frankie Cain). Photo by Dr. Mike Lano. 


Lansing. 

Walking up to the counter to place my order, 
I thus ordered 10 buckets of chicken. (Thank the 
Lord Ox Baker wasn’t doing tapings this day or 
we may have been a few buckets shy of feeding 
the multitudes). Keep in mind in those days, a 
bucket ran about $5 per. Fearing a prank was 
being pulled on the wait staff, as an order this 
large rarely came their way, especially early on 
a Sunday afternoon, they requested that I pay 
for it first before they could proceed with my 
order. No problem, a Sheik $50 bill was pulled 
out (wow, I had maybe had three or four guys 
previous evenings payoff in my hand!) and 
the work at hand progressed without incident. 
I made a few round trips to the car, then back 
peddled my way back to the TV Studio. Life 
was good and about to get better for the hungry 
masses who awaited my return. All except one. 

Unknown to me, a rib was being launched 
back at the ranch, and I was not privy to its 
existence. For the short while that I was gone, 
about an hour, give or take a day or so in some- 
one else’s mind at the time, the rocket of rib had 
been launched. 

Mike Loren, nee Porky the Pig, wrestler and 
office jack of all trade had slipped away from 
everyone in the studio and went across the 
street to the Big Time Wrestling office. Once 
there, he called over to the studio, requesting to 
speak to a Mr. Rey Urbano. Whoever answered 
the phone called Kabooki over and said that 
the call was for him. Who could it be, he fig- 
ured, because who really knew that he would 
be there, and why would they be calling. But, 
gullability goes along way when your dealing 
with Prankster Pros like these. The call went 
something like this. 


Rey: “Hello?” 

Loren: “Hello sir. Is this Mr. Rey Urbano?” 

Rey: “Yes it is.” 

Loren: “Sir, this is Officer Sabadah from the 
Michigan Highway Patrol. Do you have a 1972 
green Cadillac registered in your name?” 

Rey: “Yes sir, I do.” 

Loren: “Well sir, there seems to have been a 
very serious accident involving your vehicle. 
Our officers are at the scene and your car has 
been completely totaled. The young man driv- 
ing your vehicle is on the way to the hospital 
and is not expected to survive the impact of the 
crash.” 

Rey: "Holy %#@$!” 


At that instance, the phone dropped and 


| Loren was left holding dead air. Execution de- 


livered, result to be determined. He made his 
way back across the street where he found Rey 
somehow explaining to the boy the horror he 
had just been given over the phone. Rey was 
sitting in a chair, dazed, confused, and just 
heart broken as to what he had just heard. One 
by one, the boys were coming up to him say- 
ing "No way, that's impossible. How could 
that possibly happen?" Questions flew yet no 
readily available answers were there to grasp. 
The tapings were halted at that point with ev- 
eryone playing the rib for every ounce of glory 
it could muster, knowing full well that within 


minutes, grub was to be had, stomachs satiated, 
and Dave would be back in the building. I don’t 
think they cared one iota about that jinxed Cad- 
dy anyway. Keep in mind, I had no idea what 
was transpiring at all. 

As I pulled up to the studio, I grabbed a hand 
full of buckets and proceeded to walk inside. 
Once in full view of everyone there, a simul- 
taneous laughter filled the room, and I had 
no clue as to why. The next thing I know, Rey 
jumped out of the chair faster than a Bob Ellis 
blade job and made a beeline out the back door 
to look at his car. Not a scratch, not a dent, not 
a sign that anything of what he was told had 
transpired. 

By this time, they had clued me in to the rib 
they had executed on poor Kabooki. 

Rey came back in, seeing that I was alive and 
well, knowing all was right in the land of Ur- 
bano. Relieved I’m sure, frustrated indeed, but 
his face said nothing more than “You rotten 
bastards, you got me again.” 


Titans in Toronto 3 


Any opportunity to visit the wonderful city 
of Toronto is always a great pleasure. None bet- 
ter than the one that benefits the Pro Wrestling 
Hall of Fame, one of the premier wrestling re- 
union events in North America, Titans in To- 
ronto 3. Traveling up north with wrestling his- 
torian Rob Bauer, this years event was sweeter 
than most for myself. 

I had been given the distinguished opportu- 
nity to serve as Master of Ceremonies for this 
year’s event. Knowing full well that with Andy 
Stefanides and Greg Oliver handling the pro- 
duction of this event as they have in the past 
two functions, I knew I had to come prepared 
and ready to entertain as best I could. 

On hand was vast array of celebrities from 


Another loser in the Master Lock Challenge. Chris 
Masters puts the pressure on! 


the world of wrestling; luminaries such as Reg- 
gie Love, Waldo Von Erich, Gino Brito, Duncan 
McTavish, Christ Masters, Highlander Robbie, 
Al Campbell, Cyclone & Hurricane Smith, Big 
Mac, Paul Leduc, Jet Starr, The People’s Uncle 
Ricky Johnson, Beverly Shade, Bob Adessky, 
Wolfman Willie Farkus, Chris LaPlante, Dan 
Gervais, Guy Souriel, Smith Hart, Bill Skullion, 
and the lovely and talented Rachael Dubois. 
With a star studdled line up of Canadien Su- 
perstars like these, a fun time was guaranteed 
to be had by all. 

Held at The Factory in suburban Toronto, 
everyone mingled at the pre-banquet social, 
renewing past acquaintances and making new 
friends among a bevy of beverages. I began the 
evenings festivities with a story I had shared 
with you all in a previous column about my 
breakfast with Andre the Giant, which hap- 
pened to take place in Toronto. After a gour- 
met buffet meal fit for a King (more Bundy 
than Kong), I launched into a lengthy tribute 
to wrestlers and their nicknames, touching on 
subjects as wrestlers who took nicknames from 
either animals, royalty, colors, vanity, all the 
way to the down right morbid and scary. With 
the help of Greg Oliver, we introduced many of 
those in attendance and invited a select few to 
share words of wisdom and humor to the sold 
out crowd. 

In the end, I made it a point to sing the prais- 
es of the PWHF and all it stands for. I reminded 
those gathered that without their help in pre- 
serving the history of pro wrestling, that there 
will be no history left for future generations. 
With the help of PWHF president Tony Vellano, 
who also addressed the crowd, he reminded 
them that we indeed were all a wrestling fam- 
ily, an unwritten brotherhood fraternity, one 
that he will see to it that stays together for eter- 
nity at the Hall of Fame museum in Amster- 
dam, NY. He thanked the crowd for their con- 
tinued support and made it be known that all 
are always welcome to visit museum. 

At the head table, I was seated next to Chris 
Masters. I had only seen him on TV prior to our 
meeting when he performed in the WWE. Be- 
lieve me when I tell you that he in no way re- 
sembles the character he portrays on the small 
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screen. I came away with a new found respect 
for this intelligent, caring, and thoughtful per- 
son. He was very respectful of what I had done 
and accomplished throughout my career and 
in general, seems deeply interested in the his- 
tory and those who paved the way for him to 
do what he love best. He has a deep passion for 
the sport and a great respect for the business. 
I look forward to speaking and sharing time 
with Chris again somewhere down the road. 

The Wolfman Willie Farkus and I again 
shared a lengthy conversation about our good 
friend Luis Martinez. He and Luis shared 
many a great moment together throughout 
their careers and I’m happy to be the pipeline 
that keeps Willie up to date on Luis’ progress. 
I loved flirting with the beautiful Rachael Du- 
bois. It was ironic that we both learned that we 
each worked for Ma Bell.. I’m now two years 
into retirement, she still working as account 
specialist. Small world. 

With another successful reunion in the books, 
I look forward with great anticipation for the 
next installment of Titans in Toronto 4. 

It’s time to pack up our bags, and close the 
dressing room door on another installment of 
Cobo Confidential. I appreciate the flood of 
mail that was forwarded my way regarding my 
Luis Martinez piece a few issues ago. I was so 
happy to have touched so many hearts with the 
story, and more than to retell his sad story our 
dear friend is living when asked to do so. Not 
only does it bring a tear to my eye but also to 
those I relay it to. Please keep him and many 
of our other legends in your mind and in your 
prayers in hopes that I can someday relay to 
you more tales from the road. Until then, Dave 
Drason has left the building. 


Dave and none other than Willie “Wolfman” 
Farkus. 


ALL “TITANS IN TORONTO” PHOTOS 
COURTESY OF ANDREA KELLAWAY. 
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ABE JACOBS’ FANTASTIC 
WRESTLING VOYAGE 


BY RICHARD KAMCHEN 


Abe Jacobs took a decades-long ride on the 
strange torpedo called professional wrestling 
that carried him to all corners of the globe. 

Jacobs, who was inducted into the George 
Tragos/Lou Thesz Hall of Fame at the Dan 
Gable International Wrestling Institute and 
Museum in Waterloo, Iowa, made a name for 
himself competing in numerous NWA World 
Heavyweight Championship bouts against the 
likes of greats Lou Thesz, Gene Kiniski, and 
Pat O'Connor. 

“I had some great championship matches 
with (Kiniski),” Jacobs told SLAM! Wrestling, 
explaining that he felt they really gelled to- 
gether in the ring. “I’ve just about worked with 
them all at one time or another.” 

Jacobs also won tag team gold on several oc- 
casions. 

“Don Curtis and I won the World Champi- 
onship in Florida. Then I was with Haystacks 
Calhoun. We were in this area (Carolinas) and 
went across to Los Angeles and we won the 
International Championship,” he said, adding 
he and Pez Whatley also captured the Western 
States belts in Amarillo. 

Born and raised on a ranch on New Zea- 
land’s Chatham Islands, Jacobs remembered 
being a fan of professional wrestling growing 
up in the 1940s, listening to matches broadcast 
on radio Monday and Thursday nights. (Some 
years later he would wrestle the men he heard 
about on radio.) Jacobs could remember seeing 
pictures of the wrestlers in newspapers and he 
yearned to one day be as big as them. 

“T was tall and skinny but I worked out on 
weights and put on some weight.” 

The weight work would serve him well in 
his amateur wrestling career, in spite of the 
conventional wisdom at the time that urged 
athletes like wrestlers to shun weightlifting so 
to avoid becoming slow and “muscle bound.” 
After reading a magazine article at the time that 
claimed the fastest moving body in the Olym- 
pics belonged to an Egyptian lightweight pow- 
er lifter performing the snatch, Jacobs became 
convinced that the common theories about 
weight training could not be more wrong. 

His hard work on the ranch combined with 
his weight lifting gave him a distinct strength 
advantage, he said. Jacobs wrestled in the ama- 
teur ranks for 10 years. He won seven provin- 
cial titles, was a runner-up to the nationals and 
a winner of the national championships, and 
even tried out for the Olympics. 

He decided to turn pro soon after his Olym- 
pic bid attempt. Jacobs received help from 
George Bollas (a.k.a. The Zebra Kid) who had 
been a Big Ten Wrestling Champion. He liked 
Jacobs’s amateur credentials and got around to 
talking to promoters to get Jacobs booked. 


Jacobs debuted in 1958 at the age of 20, and 
after about a dozen matches in New Zealand, 
he moved on to Hawaii. He wrestled there for 
three months before moving on to New York 
and working for Vince McMahon Sr. 

Jacobs would take numerous overseas trips 
as well, wrestling in Japan and all over Asia, as 
well as spending time in South Africa, Austra- 
lia, South America, and Europe. 

“I was single and that enabled me to get 
around to these countries. It was a little tough 
with the language problem. It was great to see 
these countries but I couldn't speak to anybody 
about it,” he joked. 

In Japan and South Africa, the promoters 
liked their wrestlers heavy, so Jacobs would of- 
ten perform at around 270 pounds. More typi- 
cally, however, the six-foot-two Jacobs wrestled 
between 240 and 250 pounds. In any case, how- 
ever, he would be working an extremely heavy 
schedule that rarely let up. 

“You were going. I would go five or six times 
a week, and some places more. I think one time 
when I was in Australia, I wrestled about every 
night, plus we did three television shows, one 
in Brisbane, Sydney, and Melbourne.” 


It's no surprise then that Jacobs estimates 
that he must have finished his career with over 
8,000 matches. 

Aside from the TV matches which had 
10-minute time limits, rarely did Jacobs wrestle 
for under 30 minutes, and many matches went 
as long as an hour or more. 

"I was always in good shape. I'm still in good 
shape. I work out all the time and I could go out 
and wrestle tomorrow,” he said. 

Jacobs would also return to North America 
between trips, wrestling in Eastern Canada, 
Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, and even North 
Bay, Ont., in addition to Detroit, Chicago, the 
Carolinas, Florida, L.A. and San Francisco, and 
Amarillo, Texas. 

Having amateur skills in addition to knowl- 
edge of submission wrestling served him well 
in Nova Scotia at one time, Jacobs recalled, 
remembering a persistent fan who kept derid- 
ing the wrestlers as fakes. At one point, this 
so-called “fan,” who had already been escorted 
out of the building once for getting on the house 
mic and lambasting the crew, entered the locker 
room to again dare the boys. When the promot- 
er agreed to pay Jacobs to wrestle the guy in the 


Abe Jacobs hammerlocks Hiro Matsuda. (Photo - Wrestling Revue Archives) 


ring, it did not take long before Jacobs had put 
the man in a painful submission hold. 

Jacobs remembered the man quickly giving 
up, claiming he wanted to go fishing the next 
day. But Jacobs refused to release him until the 
man apologized to the crowd for what he had 
said. Which, of course, the man immediately 
did. 

Jacobs wound down his career working 
mostly under card matches in the Mid-Atlantic 
area from the mid-1970s until the early ‘80s. 

“I wrestled steady and I liked it around this 
area. I should have left and gone someplace 
else but I wound it down around this area. I did 
go overseas and had a few matches after I (left) 
the Crocketts.” 

The wrestling business Jacobs left hardly re- 
sembles the one that exists today. 

“At one time there were over 30 promotions 
in Canada and the U.S. The NWA was like a 
union among the promoters.” 

That changed when Vince McMahon Jr. came 
along and essentially took over the entire busi- 


ness. 

Jacobs was not sure the change has neces- 
sarily been a good one. “Wrestling once drew 
more fans than any other sport in the country. 
And now it probably draws less than any other 
sport,” he said. 

Jacobs noted that there is a lot less television 
exposure for fans now than there was back in 
the day. 

“When television first started, wrestling was 
one of the easiest things to televise. ... Then 
when I was wrestling, and I’m talking about 
the Carolinas, they would televise matches and 
send it all around the area. ... And however 
long it took to go around the territory, they 
would then tape another show.” 

Those shows would be broadcast on day- 
and night-time slots to capture as many view- 
ers as possible. With so many promoters fol- 
lowing this format, Jacobs believed wrestling 
reached more people back in the previous ter- 
ritory days. 

The WWE’s dominance also has meant a lot 
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Charlotte, NC promoter Jim Crockett Sr. and Abe 
Jacobs. (Photo - Wrestling Revue Archives) 


fewer spots open for wrestlers to earn a living 
wrestling fulltime. 

Jacobs noted that from the moment he turned 
pro, he did nothing else but wrestle for a little 
under 30 years. He wrestled in 25 different 
countries and went around the world four 
times. 

"It was great. And now that's all gone." 

Today's wrestlers are also taking far more 
dangerous risks than was once the norm, with 
ladder and table matches commonplace, and 
Mick Foley going so far as to be tossed off the 
top of a steel cage. Jacobs did not so much 
criticize the hardcore approach as he did sym- 
pathize with the guys taking the punishment, 
warning that no one can get away with such a 
style and walk away without incurring serious 
injuries. 

"It's changed a lot and it's not quite what I 
remember,” he said, admitting he has stopped 
watching wrestling, partly because he is no lon- 
ger personally familiar with today's stars. 

Still, his love for the sport that made him fa- 
mous has not abated: “I always wanted to treat 
wrestling great because it treated me great,” he 
said, later reflecting: “It was a long time but I 
look back and I liked every bit of it.” 
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FROM CHRYSLER TO THE MAT 


RICK 


ORTEZ 


BY STEVEN JOHNSON 


“Crusher” Ricky Cortez was one of those 
mainstays of wrestling for an older generation 
of fans, a convincing bull of a worker who nev- 
er strayed too far from his home base of Detroit 
during a career that ran for more than 30 years. 

“Honestly, one of the best heels I think I’ve 
ever seen, better than The Sheik,” said George 
Steele, who broke in as The Student when Cor- 
tez was headlining cards in Michigan in the 
early 1960s. “He was fantastic.” 

How fantastic? Mary Cortez, his wife of 50 
years, recalled how proud her husband was to 
draw catcalls in a match against the most hat- 
ed wrestler in the history of the Motor City. “I 
think the happiest he ever was when he wres- 
tled The Sheik and they cheered The Sheik,” 
she said. “He loved it. The madder they'd get, 


the better he liked it. It made his day." 

Cortez died without much fanfare May 16, 
2008 in Garden City, Mich., He was 77 and, 
typically unassuming, didn't want a newspa- 
per obituary. A number of Internet wrestling 
forums listed his date of death as June 29, and 
that's probably symptomatic of the way home- 
town warriors of the 1950s and 1960s get lost 
in the shuffle. But people who knew him and 
worked with him remembered both his modest 
ways out of the ring and his dedication to an 
older style of wrestling in it. 

“He looked impressive and the fans reacted 
to him,” said Big Jim Lancaster, who followed 
him as a fan and later wrestled him. "He was 
like a slower-moving Bulldog Brower kind of 
worker He was more methodical — Brower 


would jump around and pound people with his 
gimmick - but Cortez was very believable. He 
always looked solid." 

Three reasons suffice to explain why Cor- 
tez pretty much confined himself to the Great 
Lakes area, instead of striking out elsewhere. 
First, he had a full-time job at a Chrysler plant 
for much of his adult life, usually running a tool 
cage. That meant a stable job with decent pay, 
normal working hours, and health benefits, 
about as far removed from the terms of ‘60s-era 
wrestling employment as possible. 

Second, he was a family man who didn't like 
leaving his three children at home for extended 
periods. “They were getting older and they re- 
ally needed their father around, so that had a 
lot to do with it, too,” Mary Cortez said. 

And several of his co-workers said Cortez 
had a condition that sometimes caused him to 
fall asleep at the most inopportune moments, 
missing an airport flight because of a nap or 
nodding off in the corner during a match. “I’ve 
actually wrestled tag team matches with him as 
my partner, and gone over to tag him and he’d 
be asleep in the corner,” Steele said. “But when 
he'd wake up, he'd go in like a Marine and take 
over." 

According to his wife, part of the explanation 
was that Cortez overextended himself. "He was 
so tired because he worked two jobs for years." 

Born and raised in Detroit, Cortez was a vet- 
eran of the Korean War, where he caught ma- 
laria and took shrapnel in his knee that caused 
him on-again, off-again problems for years. 
He broke in for promoters Bert Ruby, Harry 
Light, and Jack Britton in the 1950s. Initially, 
he worked under a mask and soon was billed 
under his real identity as champion of Mexico, 
despite his Detroit background. 

Ruby liked big, strong types, and Cortez was 
buddies with another area resident who tran- 
sitioned from bodybuilding to wrestling at the 
same time [| Dick "The Mighty Igor" Garza. 
“I think he just met somebody and they said, 
‘Come and try out,’ and the rest is history,” his 
wife said. "He was in wrestling when I met 
him." 

With thick jet-black hair, a powerful, old-style 
bodybuilder build, and a flying hammerlock 
finisher that Steele later refined to perfection, 
Cortez presented a truly intimidating coun- 
tenance. Just ask Dave Burzynski, who as a 
youngster accompanied local star and neighbor 
Larry Chene to a TV studio match in Detroit. 

“I watched TV and I knew this big beast of a 
guy was always against Larry. We're walking 
through the hallway and who's coming to us 
but Ricky Cortez? I’m a seven-year-old kid and 
these guys are like giants. I was just terrified. I 
was just terrified by the sight of this guy and 
the thought that he was going to attack me." 

Future manager Percival A. Friend, who got 
his start in the Detroit area, recalled how Cortez 
used a little psychology to bolster his image as 
a guy the fans wanted to boo out of the Flint, 
Mich., arena. “They opened the card with a bat- 
tle royal and then made two singles and a tag 
match from it. For some reason unknown to me 
at the time, Ricky did not do a job for Pepper 
Martin and was looked at very sternly by Jack 
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Britton as he made his way back downstairs to 
the dressing room. 

“When he came up for the main event tag 
match, he pushed Pepper to the other side of 
the ring, stating on the mic that he would not 
be a part of a team of pansies with Dick Garza 
and stayed with Johnny Gates instead. That 
move made him a stronger heel in my opin- 
ion,” Friend said. “He made a believer out of 
you just with him being in the ring.” 

In January 1960, Cortez had a big money pro- 
gram at the old Detroit Olympia Stadium with 
Dick the Bruiser, drawing more than 22,000 
people combined for two rough-and tumble 
three-fall matches. He worked regularly against 
Chene, Garza and Jim Hady, and appeared 
some in Texas in 1961, in a rare stint as a good 
guy in a heavily Mexican territory alongside 
tag partners Rito Romero and Pepper Gomez. 
His top victory there came in July, when he beat 
Duke Keomuka for a shot at National Wrestling 
Alliance champion Buddy Rogers. 

“There’s a guy that could have hit the road 
and done very well for himself but he had a 
job at Chrysler,” said Gino Brito, who first met 
him in Detroit around 1959. “He didn’t work 
the strongman style. He could do high spots 
when Larry Chene was the bump man, but Bert 
Ruby kept telling him he was a big guy so he 
shouldn’t do down so easy.” 

Brito said Cortez preferred realistic action in 
his matches, much to some of his opponents’ 
dismay. “He could be a little stiff. He liked the 
punches to really go. If he hit you on the back, 
you were really hit, but then he expected you to 
do the same. A lot of guys didn’t like to work 
with him at all.” 

Asa result, it was basically home-cooking for 
the barrel-chested Cortez, who worked for The 
Sheik in the 1960s and later for Dick the Bruiser, 
a friend and foe from earlier in his career, when 
the tough guy’s Indianapolis-based promotion 
went head-to-head with The Sheik’s Detroit of- 
fice in the early 1970s. 

“Ricky Cortez was definitely one of the last 
old-school workers who did love to shoot a 


Cortez has Sailor Art Thomas on the mat during a Detroit WWA battle. In this instance, Cortez was back 
in the main event, although he frequently was a mid-carder during the late 1960s and early 1970s. 


little when he needed to or with someone who 
liked to work a bit,” said Rick O'Toole (Ricky 
Brogdon), who called Cortez one of the pleas- 
ant memories of his 22-year career. Cortez 
loved nothing more than to carry on about the 
days when he worked out at the Dearborn, 
Mich., police gym with a cavalcade of stars, 
such as Bruiser, “Sailor” Art Thomas, and Bobo 
Brazil. “Really top drawer stuff,” O'Toole said, 
who credited “Crusher” with supplying calm- 
ing advice to him during a health scare. 

Ironically, Burzynski, once scared stiff at the 
sight of Cortez, would later manage him as Su- 
permouth Dave Drason for George Cannon's 
Superstars of Wrestling, always driving him to 
shows since Cortez might potentially catch a 
few winks if he was behind the wheel. Instead, 
Cortez would deliver a seminar from the back 
seat on friends like Ruby, Chene, and the style 
they represented. 

As serious as Cortez was, his career, Burzyn- 
Cortez was a very methodical worker - not flashy, but he knew how to build a match and make fans react. ski said, was not without some humorous mo- 
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Although there were times Cortez heard the cheers of the fans, most of his career 


was spent as being the aggressive, bullying rough-house heel. 


ments, such as the time he employed one of fa- 
vorite manuevers against a wrestler named Al 
Barr. “Ricky would take a wristlock and work 
it, work it, look at the crowd. He’d work that 
wristlock, then he’d put it on the mat, put one 
foot on the guy’s wrist and then stomp on his 
hand three times. Then he’d jump in the air and 
come down on his full wrist and hand. The guy 
would be writhing in pain and bam! It made for 
great theatrics at the time. That was one of his 
signature moves,” Burznyski said. 

“This night, the third time he did it, he went 
right through the ring, The whole ring col- 
lapsed. Through the boards and everything. 
It was so funny because him, Al Barr, and the 
referee disappear into the mat. And it’s so fun- 
ny because they come springing back up like 
‘What the hell happened?’ ” 

Cortez also ran a local promotion with Mike 
Anthony and finally hung up his boots around 
1990. O'Toole loved working for him and with 
him on Michigan Championship Wrestling 
shows because he treated everyone as equals, a 
far cry from some wrestling promoters. 


“Ricky believed in paying top 
payoffs, $100 or a bit more, across 
the board. Most promoters would do 
their best to stiff you should a work- 
er need to work twice; they would 
attempt to throw and extra $25 bucks 
at the payoff,” O'Toole said. 

“Not Ricky. Ricky always said, 
'Kid, if you work twice, you get paid 
the full lot. If you made what Ricky 
would call the “Big Опе, $100 for 
one match, then if an occasion would 
arise where he needed you to work 
twice, then you would receive the 
full $100 for the second “Big One' and 
leave with $200 for working twice. I 
know, because I did the payoffs for 
him a couple of times. He had that 
gruff, heel persona, but what a com- 
passionate individual." 

Hardly a heel in his private life, he 
played the piano, wrote a couple of 
songs, listened to classical music and 
enjoyed reading - “all the things 


you wouldn't expect from him. This was his 
opportunity to just kick back and do what he 
wanted to do," his wife said. He suffered from 
diabetes, though Mary Cortez said he was in 
reasonably good health in recent years and still 
lifted weights until a few years ago. 

He was listening to classical music when he 
got up to go to another room and collapsed 
from a heart attack just a few days before his 
78th birthday. "He was doing things he did all 
the time. That's what shocked me so. He was 
a great father and a great husband,” she said. 
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pec necem PITTSBURGH, PA - CIVIC ARENA -FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1973 
MAIN EVENT: BRUNO SAMMARTINO vs. RICKY "THE CRUSHER" CORTEZ 


SUPER-PRO 
A month prior, the main event match between Dick the Bruiser & Bruno Sammartino vs. Ricky Cor- 


OFFICIAL WRESTLING MAGAZINE g tez & Baron Von Raschke saw Cortez win the match by pinning Bruno. That set-up the main event 
battle between Cortez and Bruno the following 
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The Dan Gable International Wrestling Institute & Museum is the home of four halls of fame, including t 


Hall of Fame. The facility is located in the center of Waterloo, Iowa 
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THE DAN GABLE INTERNATIONAL WRESTLING 
INSTITUTE & MUSEUM 


WATERLOO, Iowa — "Build it and they 
will come" is the most famous line from the 
popular baseball movie, “Field of Dreams." It 
refers to the little baseball field that is fashioned 
from a cornfield on a farm in northeast Iowa. 
The movie's main character, played by Kevin 
Costner, builds the baseball field so ghosts of 
the infamous Chicago Black Sox team of 1919 
can come and play the game once again. 

At the end of the movie, hundreds of cars are 
lined up, driving out to the little baseball field, 
fulfilling the dream. 

Mike and Bev Chapman felt much the same 
way in 1997 when they began building the In- 
ternational Wrestling Institute and Museum in 
Newton, Iowa. 

^We thought a lot about Kevin Costner and 
the movie “Field of Dreams' when we started 
this project," said Chapman, retired from a 35- 
year career in newspapers. “We sincerely felt 
that if we built it, people would come. And we 
have been delighted by the response. People 
have come from all around the world, and they 
love the museum." 

After nine years in Newton, the museum 
moved to Waterloo in January of 2007. It was a 
massive undertaking, one that took months of 
preparation. Thousands of artifacts were taken 
off the walls in Newton, carefully labeled and 
then shipped 90 miles northeast, to Waterloo. 


"Newton was chosen originally because it 
was along Interstate 80, with 9 million cars a 
year going past the building," said Chapman. 
“But the city only has a population of 15,000 
and very little wrestling tradition. 

^Waterloo, on the other hand, has about 
135,000 people in the entire metropolitan area 
and has a sensational wrestling tradition, as 
strong as any city in the nation. Frank Gotch de- 
fended his world heavyweight title in Waterloo 
in 1909, and such champions as Joe Stecher, Lou 
Thesz, Verne Gagne, Pat O'Connor and Harley 
Race wrestled here. The NWA was formed here 
in 1948. 

"The Iowa high school state tournament was 
held in Waterloo for many years. In fact, Dan 
Gable, arguably the greatest figure in the his- 
tory of amateur wrestling in America, won all 
three of his state championships about one mile 
from where stands the museum now named 
after him. Dan once won 181 straight matches 
over seven years in high school and college, 
and then won a gold medal at 149.5 pounds in 
the 1972 Olympics without surrendering a sin- 
gle point. As a college coach, he won 15 NCAA 
team titles for the University of Iowa — the best 
record of any coach in any sport in college his- 
tory." 

Gable is from Waterloo (as is Chapman) and 
the museum was re-named the Dan Gable In- 


ternational Wrestling Institute and Museum. 
The city has leased a 21,000 square foot build- 
ing in the center of the city to the museum at $1 
a year. Chapman, Gable and local backers were 
able to raise $1.2 million dollars for the renova- 
tion. 


FOCUS ON HISTORY 

Visitors are given a quick history lesson. In 
the lobby, they are greeted by a life-size mural 
of Abe Lincoln wrestling at age 23, in New Sa- 
lem, Illinois. Turning the corner, they see "Ja- 
cob's Wall," which features a near life-size etch- 
ing of Jacob wrestling the Angel of the Lord. 

The museum is laid out so that visitors can 
trace the development of the sport, from an- 
cient Egypt and Greece up through the 2006 
Olympics and the 2007 NCAA championships. 

“Each wall is labeled so that visitors know 
what they are seeing," said Chapman. "We 
have taken great care to make everything logi- 
cal and in sequence. We have an entire Olympic 
pavilion, an NCAA pavilion and a wing devot- 
ed to the early days of the sport. 

There is also a special area dedicated to the 
career of Gable, as well as other legendary ama- 
teur stars going back to the 1920s. 

The museum also traces the development of 
professional wrestling, explaining that it was a 
legitimate sport 100 years ago. 


“We have tried to bring the two groups to- 
gether, professional and amateur,” said Chap- 
man. “There has always been a lot of resistance 
in the amateur world, but we've worked hard 
to untie the two groups and it's been very suc- 
cessful. We have a list on the wall of all the 
great amateur champions who have wrestled 
as pros, starting with Earl Caddock in 1917, and 
going up through Verne Gagne and Dick Hut- 
ton in the 1950s, Dan Hodge in the 1960s, and 
then Kurt Angle and Brock Lessnar. It's a very 
impressive list.” 

The NWA was formed in Waterloo at the 
President Hotel in 1948. Ironically, the manager 
of the President Hotel at the time was Lark Ga- 
ble —the grandfather of Dan Gable! 

The George Tragos/Lou Thesz Professional 
Wrestling Hall of Fame is in a separate wing, 
and has a grand entrance with a life-size cutout 
of Frank Gotch on hand to greet visitors. There 
are a stunning number of displays — including: 


° Frank Gotch wrestling shoes and Ma- 
son’s sword; 

° Joe Stretcher’s wall pulleys and punch- 
ing bags; 

e Ed Lewis's headlock machine; 

° John Pesek’s robe, with the word “Tiger- 


man" on the back, and his ring shoes; 

°  Life-size bust of The French Angel; 

° Replica of Lou Theszs NWA world 
championship belt from the 1940s; 

° Bobby Managoff’s ring jacket and robe; 

° Verne Gagne’s AWA world tag team 
championship belts; 

° Dan Hodge's ring jacket composed of 
40,000 beads; 

° Bret Hart's flamboyant ring jacket; 

° Вор Roop's ring shoes and jacket; 

°  Life-size cutout of Baron Von Raschke 
from a 2007 play about him; 

e A beautiful trophy presented to Dick 
Hutton as NWA world champion; 

° Mr. Wrestling's (Tim Woods) ring jacket 
and mask; 

° Тһе Destroyer's (Dick Beyers) mask; 

° Judo Gene LeBell items; 

° Dozens of old-time wrestling programs 
and posters; 

° Display case of old wrestling cards, dat- 
ing back to William Muldoon in 1887; 


PRO HALL of FAME PROCESS 
To be inducted into the pro hall of fame, a 
wrestler must meet two criteria: (1) have made 
a strong impact on the professional sport, and 
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(2) be able to really wrestle, as judged by either 
an amateur background or the opinion of their 
peers. 

"The criteria were established by Lou Thesz 
and me at the outset, back in 1997," said Chap- 
man. "We want to honor the pros who could 
really wrestle. We have four historians on the 
voting committee, plus every living member of 
the hall of fame. 

^We have a nomination form that is avail- 
able to anyone who wants one. The first day of 
June each year, I send out letters to the selection 
committee with information on each nominee. 
Then, our group goes into a private meeting 
on inductions weekend and discuss the candi- 
dates. 

"Its a wonderful process, with the discus- 
sion and voting done openly. You look around 
the room and see people like Verne Gagne, Dan 
Hodge, Bob Geigel, Tom Drake, Jim Raschke, 
Maurice Vachon, Brad Rheingans - the list goes 
on and on, all taking part. There is seldom any- 
thing said that is mean-spirited, it's just an hon- 
est discussion. 

“Frankly, the pro wing and inductions week- 
end are my favorite part of the entire museum,” 
said Chapman, who wrestled as an amateur, 
and competed in judo, sombo and weightlift- 


Many world heavyweight champions and some of the top show business stars are highlighted in this large display case running the length of one wall in the pro 
wing. 
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Опе of the top attractions in the entire museum is the half size ring seen in the right hand side of the pic- 
ture. Fans of all ages enjoy climbing into the ring to have their pictures taken. In the background are Bret 
Hart's ring jacket, the Frank Gotch display and the pro hall of fame wall with the plaques of inductees. 


The first class was inducted in 1999. 


ing contests but never wrestled as a pro. “The 
pro wing means a great deal to me, as Frank 
Gotch is my all-time sports hero and Lou Thesz 
was like a father figure to me for over a decade. 

“The primary reason I started this enterprise 
over 10 years ago was to try and keep alive the 
names and accomplishments of all the great 
wrestlers of the past, but in particular Frank 
Gotch and Lou Thesz.” 

The museum also gives out other awards 
on Pro Induction Weekend. The Frank Gotch 
Award goes to someone who has made a posi- 
tive impact on the sport outside of the ring. Past 
winners have included Bobby Managoff, Tom 
Drake, Dan Severn, Jesse Ventura, Judo Gene 
LeBell, George Scott, Nikita Koloff and Ted 
DiBiase. The 2008 recipient is the first woman 
to be honored at the museum - Penny Banner! 

The Jim Melby Award is given to a journal- 
ist who has written about pro wrestling exten- 
sively, and the Lou Thesz Award recognizes 
philanthropy in the wrestling world. This 
year's recipients will be Greg Oliver and Steve 
Johnson for the Melby Award, and Father Jason 
Sanderson for the Thesz award. 

The weekend also includes a celebrity golf 
tournament, attracting stars from a variety of 
sports. Among those who have participated in 
the past are baseball hall of fame pitcher Bob 
Feller, Olympic track champions Bob Mathias 
and Billy Mills, movie star Denny Miller (Tar- 
zan in 1959 and the star of the television show, 
^Wagon Train") Edd Byrnes ("Kookie" on 
77 Sunset Strip and dee jay Vince Fontaine in 
"Grease"), and numerous NFL and NBA stars 
from the past. 

“Our goal is to broaden the base beyond just 
the sport of wrestling,” said Chapman. “The 
golf tournament has generated tremendous 
media attention for us." 

The past two years, there has been a pro 
wrestling match held during the big weekend. 


Harley Race, a member of the Class of 2005, put 
on a show this past summer at Young Arena, 
a beautiful sports center just two blocks from 
the museum. Trevor Murdoch and Steve “Dr. 
Death" Williams were the headliners, but also 
wrestling were Ted DiBiase Jr., son of Ted, and 
Joe Hennig, son of Curt Hennig and grandson 
of Larry Hennig, Class of 2006. 


TOP ATTRACTIONS 

One of the most popular attractions in the en- 
tire museum is the half-size ring in the center of 
the pro wing. In front of the ring are photos of 
college matches in rings. The legendary Ed Gal- 
lagher, coach of Oklahoma State, is in one of the 
photos, and the University of Northern Iowa is 
featured in another. 

“Amateur wrestling was often done in rings 
up through the 1930s,” said Chapman. “The 
ring is an important part of the sport's history. 
Most fans don't know that, but they love to 
climb in the ring and get their pictures taken. 

“Paul Scott coached Cornell College to both 
the NCAA and AAU team titles in 1947, and 
when he saw our ring, he was really pleased. 
He said most of his early matches as an athlete 
were held in rings. 

“College and high schools have used the ring 
for pictures on their posters. It's just been a 
great attraction all the way around." 

Another popular area is the video room, of- 
fering visitors a choice of four different tapes 
to watch. 

* The first tape is an ESPN special on Dan 
Gable, from the highly-acclaimed "Sports Cen- 
tury" series, telling his life story; 

* The second tape has clips from movies 
that featured wrestling scenes, including Tom 
Cruise in "Born on the Fourth of July,” Mat- 
thew Modine in "Vision Quest" and Fred Sav- 
age in "The Wonder Years;" 

* The fourth tape is the oldest wrestling film 


known to exist, featuring Earl Caddock and Joe 
Stecher wrestling for the world professional 
heavyweight tile in 1920, in Madison Square 
Garden. There were 14,000 people at the match. 
Caddock was an undefeated three-time AAU 


4 national champion before turning professional, 


and Stecher is considered second only to Frank 
Gotch among the great professionals. The film 
ahs narration from Chapman helping to inform 
visitors of the historic qualities of the match. 
"People love the film, they just sit and stare 
in awe," said Chapman. "We've had several 
Olympic champions watch it, and say they 
never realized that pro wrestling was real 
once upon a time. Ben Peterson (1972 Olympic 
champion) watched the film, and then sent me 
a letter saying how shocked he was by it. The 
film is a real eye-opener to lots of people. It 
looks like a college match, for the most part." 


PROMOTING THE MUSEUM 

Chapman estimates over 50,000 visitors have 
toured the facility in the ten years it has been 
open. Tour buses are starting to put the muse- 
um on their schedules, and the museum staff 
actively seeks high school tours. 

"It is really catching on with the high 
schools," said Kent Sesker, marketing director. 
^We have had teams from all over the nation 
stop. Once, we opened the museum at 5 in the 
morning for the Mankato State college team, 
which was passing by on its way home. We re- 
ally go out of our way to accommodate fans of 
the sport." 

And the museum has attracted lots of nation- 
al media attention. USA Today, the Chicago Tri- 
bune, Minneapolis Tribune, New York Times, 
Omaha World-Herald and Des Moines Regis- 
ter have all written feature articles on it. ESPN 
Magazine, with over 3 million circulation, ran a 
full-page article on the museum, and the facil- 
ity was featured in an issue of American Profile 
magazine, with 3.5 million circulation. 

In addition, ESPN shot much of its Dan Gable 
special there, and A&E used the museum for 
background in its documentary, "The Unreal 
Story of Pro Wrestling." Iowa Public Television 
has re-run its documentary on the museum a 
dozen times, and recently Wisconsin Public 
Television was at the museum shooting a spe- 
cial on a famous wrestler from out of the past 

"I'm so impressed by this facility,” said pro- 
ducer Tracy Will. “We visit lots of museums 
in our work, and the Dan Gable International 
Wrestling Institute and Museum is one of the 
best we've ever seen. It's a real treasure for 
wrestling fans." 

The museum also boasts the Dean Rockwell 
Library and Research Center, which has over 
500 books and magazines featuring the sport 
of wrestling. One book goes back to 1727, and 
there is an extensive list of pro wrestling books, 
some very rare and hard to find. Researchers 
and writers come from all around the nation. 
Book authors and a scriptwriter from a movie 
studio have used the library recently, as have 
students working on term papers about the 
sport. 

The facility also has a conference room that 
is available for group meetings. The room can 


accommodate up to 60 people. It has been used 
by numerous businesses and service groups, 
and was a host site for a meeting of sports writ- 
er from the lowa Newspapers Association, as 
well. 

Chapman has been working hard to promote 
the sport of wrestling for 30 years. As a news- 
paper writer and editor, he made wrestling as 
important as football and basketball at every 
newspaper he has worked for. He has written 
19 books, and 13 of them are about wrestling. 
He has written articles on wrestling for 12 dif- 
ferent national magazines and never misses the 
opportunity to talk about the sport, whether in 
speeches, on radio talk shows or in pirate ses- 
sions with business leaders. 

Hehas given hundreds of speeches about the 
sport, from athletic banquets to Title IX semi- 
nars. And he has created trading cards, posters 
and even videos. 

Chapman has appeared on such national net- 
works as A&E, ESPN, Fox Sports and Fox and 
Friends. He has been a guest on over 100 ra- 
dio talk shows, and created a weekly talk show 
for the museum, heard in Iowa. It is on Station 
1650 TheFan, and can be listened to live by go- 
ing to www.kcnzam.com. It is at 6-7 p.m, lowa 
time, every Wednesday. 

Among the pro stars who have been on the 
show are Chris Jericho, Ted DiBiase, Harley 


Race, Dan Hodge, Nikita Koloff, Gene LeBell, 
Larry Hennig, and numerous authors. The 
show is hosted by Kyle Klingman, the muse- 
um's associate director. 

While writing about the sport and promoting 
it, Chapman collected thousands of wrestling 
items. 

“Years ago, people would call me up and ask 
to come to my house and see my collection,” 
said Chapman. “It got to the point where I just 
decided to start a museum, so I could open up 
my collection to thousands of people.” 

“One thing led to another...and suddenly I 
was in the museum business.” 

Next year’s induction into the George Tra- 
gos/Lou Thesz Professional Wrestling Hall 
of Fame will take place on July 25-26. Living 
inductees are Roddy Piper, Mr. Saito, Abe Ja- 
cobs, while deceased honorees are Stu Hart, 
Leo Nomellini and Ray Gunkel. The Frank 
Gotch Award will go to Penny Banner, one of 
the greatest professional women wrestlers of 
all time. 

For more information, you can contact the 
museum’s web site at www.wrestlingmuseum. 
org. The mailing address is 303 Jefferson Street, 
Waterloo, IA 50701. The phone number is 319- 
233-0475. 


One of the biggest legends in wrestling history has his very own glassed in display area inside the pro 
hall of fame wing. Frank Gotch was the inspiration for the museum, along with Lou Thesz, says museum 


founder Mike Chapman. 


FRANK GOTCH 1878-1917 
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Pro Hall of Fame Members 
Class of 1999 - Frank Gotch, Ed Lewis, Lou 
Thesz, Verne Gagne, George Tragos. 
Class of 2000 - Earl Caddock, Joe Stecher, Dan 
Hodge, Dick Hutton. 
Class of 2001 - Jack Brisco, Tim Woods, Farmer 
Burns, William Muldoon. 
Class of 2002 – Bob Geigel, Dick Beyer, Jim Ra- 
schke, Ray Steele, Ed Don George 
Class of 2003 — Maurice Vachon, Billy Robin- 
son, Joe Scarpello, George Hackenschmidt. 
Class of 2004 — Gene Kiniski, Brad Rheingans, 
LeRoy McGuirk, Pat O'Connor. 
Class of 2005 — Harley Race, Jerry Brisco, An- 
tonino Inoki, John Pesek, Bill Miller. 
Class of 2006 — Larry Hennig, Bret Hart, Bob 
Roop, Tom Jenkins, Dory Funk, Sr. 
Class of 2007 — Red Bastien, Steve Williams, 
Curt Hennig, Dale Lewis, Great Gama 
Class of 2008 — Mr. Saito, Roddy Piper, Abe Jen- 
kins, Stu Hart, Ray Gunkel, Leo Nomellini. 


Frank Gotch Award 
2000 – Bobby Managoff. 
2001 - Tom Drake 
2002 — Dan Severn 
2003 — Jesse Ventura 
2004 — George Scott 
2005 – Judo Gene LeBell 
2006 — Nikita Koloff 
2007 — Ted DiBiase 
2008 — Penny Banner 
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Mil Mascaras battles Ivan Koloff in an IWA match-up. Koloff left the promo- 
tion over a pay dispute. (Photo - Dr. Mike Lano - WReaLano@aol.com) 
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Mil Mascaras - shown here wearing the IWA title belt. (Photo - Dr. Mike 
Lano - WReaLano@aol.com) 


Eddie Einhorn’s IWA television shows are still recalled with genuine 
fondness, and the weekly (dare we say “episodic”) TV programs remain 
a video treasure, and fortunately, most of the shows are out there on 
bootleg tapes most likely duped off Ronnie Martinez’ collection of tapes 
his father Pedro had kept. 

I covered the IWA nearly from start to finish — from its late 1974 in- 
ception outside of Atlanta with Dickie Steinborn’s genius through No- 
vember 1976, when we were told the plug was pulled — so I thought 
I'd share some random memories, as well as some recollections from 
Steinborn, one of the key people in the promotion, on all levels almost 
from day one. 

Einhorn was still relatively a young man when he started the IWA. 
He had nutured a cable TV college sports system into a nationally- 
watched franchise, helping him amas a sizeable fortune. I'll never forget 
Red Bastien reintroducing the genial Einhorn to me some years ago at a 
Cauliflower Alley Club reunion by saying, "Mike, you remember Eddie 
Einhorn... he's the most influential guy in all of college and pro sports, 
owns all sorts of teams like the Sox, and he had the balls to take on the 
McMahons not once, but twice!” 

These days, Einhorn is a minority shareholder / owner of the Chicago 
White Sox baseball team, and is one of the most influential Chicagoans 
in terms of radio, TV, newspapers and other media and has been so since 
1958. 

Einhorn had partial ownership in other sports teams and networks 
and really was one of the first to attempt nationalization, utilizing top 
talent in Georgia, then the Carolinas, where IWA began to grow. He 
syndicated their one hour International Wrestling Association weekly 
TV show in March of 1975, which was filmed at various arenas where 
they had house shows, employing longtime Martinez stalwart, Jack 
Reynolds, paired with wrestling commentator Tex McKenzie. Reynolds 
would later be snatched by WWF in 1984, and the following year was 
the first host of Primetime Wrestling on USA Network with Jesse Ven- 
tura. 

Tex told me back in 1994 that, “It was well known I could be a bit 
clumsy at times. I don’t know why he had me do double-duty, doing 
play by play, but I ended up loving it. I soon asked to help conduct 
some of the locker room interviews, and I tried to pattern some of what 
I did with the boys after the good parts of what I watched Lord Athol 
Layton do for Sheik's TV; try to get things going and dig at the heel a 
little bit. But thankfully, he kept me wrestling and I got to team with 


pals like Bobby Ellis, Nelson Royal and even Luis Martinez, my man 
in Detroit.” 

The IWA was not the first wrestling promotion to attempt to establish 
a base. In the '50s and early '60s, the promotions run by Jules Strong- 
bow in Los Angeles and Fred Kohler in Chicago had wide distribution. 
Later, Georgia Championship Wrestling, through its reach on TBS, and, 
of course, Vince McMahon Jr. and the WWF would promote nationally. 

But the IWA laid the groundwork with shows up and down the south- 
east, and then into the northeast, perhaps foreshadowing what Vince Jr 
would later have in mind. 

The IWA really was “Your Show of Shows" for the wrestling set. What 
history! What excitement! What a cavalcade of stars! 

In this article, I'm going to share some random wonderful IWA memo- 
ries. 

First off, it needs to be said that Einhorn was the first wrestling pro- 
moter I can recall — and I've been shooting since 1966 — to treat the 
press well, as in other sports. Upon arrival at all three of his huge out- 
door Roosevelt Stadium shows in Jersey City, NJ, upon entering, he'd 
lead us to the food area to chow down. He'd ask if there was anyone 
specifically we'd like to interview. He brought out the bookers, and then 
took us into the dressing room to shoot to our hearts' content. I can recall 
some of the others there from the fourth estate: Frank Amato, George 
Napolitano and Bill Apter. 

The IWA originally got off to a reasonably quiet but growing start in 
the southeast with sparse cards in both Carolinas in late 1974. 

Dick Steinborn was such an integral part of it and brought some of 
the Ann Gunkel promotion stalwarts like Ox Baker, Johnny Starr and 
Argentine Apollo that worked for the promotion that had taken on the 
NWA Atlanta office, winning most battles but losing the overall war. 
Annie was a fighter, and often outdrew the more established Paul Jones 
NWA. Ithink a lot of her guts and spunk after Ray's death and that 
of her rival promotion were carried on in the initial IWA. The bravado 
of taking on the NWA and later WWWE created a passion in Einhorn, 
Steinborn, Baker and everyone originally affiliated with the IWA. 

Gunkel's sell-out crowds and cards were amazing and the word 
spread to Einhorn and others. Annie wasn't trying to hurt anybody, but 
just courageously stand up for herself against what she told me at the 
time, "are the bullies. Well, they're not going to bully me." I covered 
her biggest card near Atlanta that had Bruno Sammartino versus Ernie 
Ladd on top of a spectacular card. Many of those who worked the show 
like Argentina Apollo and Luis Martinez would later become part of 
Einhorn's brainchild as well. 

Soon, Pedro Martinez would get involved as booker. The immediate 
result was a flood of talent from the intertwined areas of The Sheik in 
Detroit, Frank Tunney in Toronto, and Johnny Powers in Ohio, as well as 
wrestlers from Pedro's Buffalo territory. The Buffalo and Ohio state pro- 
motion workers would be integrated into this idea at a possible national 
super promotion (or the IWA). Names like Eric the Red, the Kangaroos, 
managers Al Costello and George Cannon, and more, were brought in 
to flesh out the South Carolina house shows/TV tapings (and later the 
near-weekly TV tapings at New York City's famed Beacon Theatre). 

With Tex McKenzie in the mix as color commentator, the IWA show 
was something different. As far as wrestlers working color, I can only 
recall the late, great Ripper Collins alongside legendary Dick Lane for 
my homebase Los Angeles Lebell territory in early 1973. 

Jack Reynolds (who was far better in the '70s and the IWA in particu- 
lar than his later '84 WWF work) paired with the "aw-shucks goodness" 
of loveable Tex soon proved inseparable duo. They remained friends 
until McKenzie's death. 

The overall IWA talent pool continued to grow during its brief exis- 
tence and included quite the lineup of stars: Beautiful Bruce Swayze, 
who wrestled and managed Eric the Red; the Canadian "bad boys" The 
Love Brothers (Hartford and Reginald); Rip Hawk, who left MidAtlantic 
for Einhorn's IWA at Lou Thesz' urging; Thunderbolt Patterson; Bob El- 
lis; and later Ernie Ladd. 

George Cannon managed the Mongols, who somehow got plunked 
with the IWA world tag straps the same way Mil Mascaras did — a 
dreaded phantom title tournament, because no one remembers any legit 
tournaments that were ever held for the initial IWA champs. But it didn't 
matter. 
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Tex McKenzie wrestled and was a color commentator. (Photo- Handsome Gary 
Kamenscack, WR Archives) 
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Two real fan favorites who graced the IWA rings - Lou Thesz and Luis Marti- 
nez. (Photo - Dr. Mike Lano - WReaLano@aol.com) 
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Lou Thesz and Mil Mascaras seen here with commentator Sam Menacker. 
(Photo - Dr. Mike Lano - WReaLano@aol.com) 


Slowly, they began acquiring more powerful TV station airings than 
Vince McMahon Sr. had in most of his major markets, including New 
York City, Lebell in L.A., Roy Shire in San Francisco, and more. Their 
TV went everywhere, even if they didn’t. It even aired in 1975 in Oahu. 

Al Costello primarily managed the Loves and various other heels like 
Kurt Von Hess and Karl Von Shotz, but who could boo a sweetheart like 
Al? 

Dick “the Bulldog” Brower’s feud with Mighty Igor (managed by 
Ivan Kalmikoff) was bloody and lengthy, as was the war between Ernie 
Ladd and ex-partners Ellis and Patterson, when the “Big Cat” turned on 
each of them. 

Steinborn, again, really was the very early heart and soul of the IWA, 
helping on so many levels beyond just an in-ring talent. His intelligence 
and wit in booking meetings was a real asset to Einhorn, just as it had 
been in the Gunkel war with the NWA Atlanta office in the early 1970s. 

Dick’s experience extended far beyond just being a second genera- 
tion wrestling son to papa Milo. He was, like Walt Kowalski, one of the 
earliest locker-room photographers. And he truly aided Einhorn and the 
overall IWA to get off the ground and be taken seriously as a force to 
keep Vince Sr. awake many nights. 

“As Sammartino did, Sam Muchnick told me that he figured Einhorn 
would run out of steam quickly using Pedro Martinez as primary book- 
er. Cannon and Costello were second and third tier in terms of booking 
structure. When the IWA finally died, most of the boys found work in 
the NWA and WWWF, but Pedro ended up a bit of an outcast, left out in 
the rain so to speak. 

Steinborn continued: “When Gunkel folded because of you-know- 
who, I went independent there in the Atlanta area. I had 1,100 chairs, 
a portable concession stand, two 20-foot long trailers and a beautiful 


wrestling ring. A dome light I always hung 17 feet over the ring,” re- 
membered Steinborn. 

“Then Ernie Ladd called, and wanted to be my partner. We came to an 
agreement and he sent me Eric the Red. 

“Pedro Martinez had made a few enemies over the years, and with 
the IWA, he would later aggressively take over the main booking chores, 
inserting himself in a primo position, aided by good cops George Can- 
non and Al Costello.” 

Steinborn said that Martinez and Ladd already had heat: “It seems 
that years ago Pedro pulled a shady over Ernie (in the NWF) and the Big 


| Cat wanted his revenge. A few months after our partnership started I got 


a call from Pedro. He wanted to rent the City Auditorium in Columbus 
through my promotion and film five hours of tapes. Of course I had to 
tell Ernie,” Steinborn said. “We three met at the Marriott in Atlanta and 


| I brought along my chess board at Ernie's request. I guess this was his 


psychology on controlling Pedro. We started playing chess when Pedro 
showed up 30 minutes later. The conversation was awkward. 

“Ernie was trying to insist on quiet for his concentration. The offer 
was made through my promotions and Ernie was turning it down. Nat- 
urally I got pissed. I doubled back a few days later and took the deal. 
Then Einhorn called me, telling me of how he was bringing in all the 
guaranteed stars.” 

In early 1975, the IWA moved the base of operations from the South to 
the New York / Jersey area. Steinborn appeared to be out of the mix, as he 
didn't wrestle at any of the three outdoor New Jersey shows that sum- 
mer or any of the later, regular TV tapings at the Beacon Theatre, where 
the Jacksons, Elvis Presley and others had played. 

Steinborn explained that a promoter named Bob Hatch was carving 
up the IWA, divvying up areas. “He wanted four territories: northwest, 
northeast, southwest and southeast. Bob explained that they couldn't 
decide if Richmond, Virginia, was on the north end of the southeast 
area or Richmond would be southeast of the northeast area. Then there 
would be Group A, B, C, and D. 

“A would be Boston on Monday, New York on Tuesday, Chicago or 
Detroit on Wednesday, Omaha on Thursday and Friday was San Fran- 
cisco and then Hawaii on Saturday. Some boys would be dropped off of 


|| the main line in the northwest territory for a week or so. Then jump back 


onto the main line to be dropped off say, in the Florida, Georgia area. It 
sounded like it would work, but the old-school thoughts of Pedro didn't 
jive with what the modern day fans were then used to. Such is the case.” 

In my regular phone calls with Sammartino at various times the past 
20 years, the IWA has come up in conversation. Sammartino said he re- 
ceived many nervous, late-night phone calls from McMahon Sr, fretting 
about a myriad of IWA subjects. 

“First he worried about their television which was on a much stronger 
station than our (WWWF) weekly show. They were on a regular chan- 
nel, while we were way up the dial on the Hispanic channel. They were 
paying for their TV, I believe, in most major cities around the country. 
But I always told him I felt they were doomed to failure because they 
had Pedro Martinez booking primarily. Nothing against him, God rest 
his soul, but I just felt they eventually would fail with him, and they did 
just that,” Sammartino told me. 

“Soon we picked up most of their talent who'd defected from us 
(WWWE) and the NWA like Ernie Ladd, (Ivan) Koloff, Dino Bravo, Dick 
Brower and others. But make no mistake about it, they had a wealth of 
talent and big names too. But so did we. We just worked harder and 
waited them out.” 

One of the oddest things that occurred while I spent much of 1975 
in New York which really is an amazing bit of trivia, was Victor Rivera 
wining the WWWE straps with Dom Denucci that year from the Val- 
iants. Rivera was offered (he told me at the time) way more money to 
go to the IWA, and he left while still WWWE tag champ (to be hast- 
ily replaced by Irish Pat Barrett). Rivera later told me he lamented the 
decision, and finally was accepted back at lower pay by WWWF and 
Vince Sr.’s Los Angeles ally, promoter Mike Lebell. This was really earth- 
shattering back then. 

We were all jazzed as photographers and writers covering the IWA. 
Other than perhaps Argentinean wrestling on the Hispanic channel in 
New York, Einhorn’s baby was the very first to directly challenge Vince 
Sr. I also believe that the threat of the IWA caused McMahon to become 


a full-fledged NWA member again. 

The IWA ran three big shows at Roosevelt Stadium in New Jersey dur- 
ing the summer of 1975. 

The locker room at his first outdoor show was amazing. Lou Thesz 
popped in just to check things out and was asked to referee a match in 
his plain white T-shirt at the last minute to pop the crowd. I don’t know 
why the original Ricky Starr was there, but I shot five rolls alone of him 
posing with Thesz. 


That historic, initial Roosevelt Stadium show was held ina downpour, | 


and there were tons of unconnected folding chairs, just caked with mud. 
The crowd was reported to be just under 20,000 (think legit 18,400), 
which was incredible for a second promotion in the area. The turnout 
was an amazing slap in the face to Vince Sr., and well, the NWA, which 
would later come to McMahon’s aid. The main event was the one and 
only world title pairing between champ Mil Mascaras and hot Ivan Kol- 
off. Ivan was indeed hot at not being paid what he was promised to turn 
his back on the WWWF and NWA, and quit immediately following his 
loss to Mascaras that night. 

The second and third IWA Roosevelt spectaculars featured Mil Mas- 
caras defending the IWA world title against Ernie Ladd, who'd recently 
turned heel on T-bolt Patterson. Ladd was managed by Bruce Swayze. 
They were great bouts for the day. Soon enough, Koloff, Ladd and Mas- 
caras would be main eventing for Vince Sr. As they say, where there's 
money to be made, there's heat that can be forgotten. Even Dino Bravo 
and Victor Rivera were allowed back into WWWF. 

Thesz also worked those fantastic stadium shows, and I posed him 
backstage with a number of legends who came to check things out, like 
Antonio Inoki, Johnny Valentine and Johnny Powers. I'm told The Sheik 
was around there somewhere too, but somehow, never caught him. 

A very strong IWA tag scene had Lars Anderson wrestling under his 
real name of Larry Heinimi, teaming, oddly, with Kurt Von Hess, as well 
as Gino Brito and Dino Bravo, Luis Martinez teaming at times with both 
Lou Thesz and Argentina Apollo, Swayze and Rip Hawk feuded with 
cowboys Tex McKenzie and Bob Ellis. Ellis also teamed with another 
cowboy buddy, Nelson Royal, the former NWA Junior Heavyweight 
champ. 

Daisy Mae (not Moolah's original 1960's version) was all but the 
IWA's official women's champ — they never had an official title —a nd 
Sky Low Low and Little Brutus were regulars on the house shows. For 
much of 1975, they no longer had to find indie bookings around North 
America; they strictly worked IWA. 

The TV had few angles other than Ladd turning on both Ellis and T- 
bolt, or Ivan Koloff destroying people. One of the memories we'll take 
to our grave is Ernie Ladd in street clothes (ah, he did that in many ter- 
ritories when he'd either enter or turn heel) taking on youngster Terry 
Mecca (later Terry Gordy who allegedly was 15 years old). Of course, 
Ladd stomped Mecca into a jobber mudpile. 

McKenzie would at times get so angry, he'd leave his color announce 
post to try to get some legit “color” on a rule-breaking heel. 

Ivan Koloff really added name credibility to IWA, and Steinborn took 
credit for bringing him in. Interviewed in a previous Wrestling Revue 
article, "The Russian Bear" talked about his six months in IWA, but I'd 
questioned him at length years ago on my radio show about his stint 
there too. He quit right after main eventing against Mascaras at the very 
first, rainy night IWA show at Roosevelt Stadium. 

“Т put Mil over in the only fall of an advertised two-out-of-three fall 
title big dream bout and quit the IWA that very night over what I con- 
sidered to be a low payoff, " Koloff said. "I walked into the locker room, 
packed my bags and quit. They had owed me money for some of the TV 
and now I was getting underpaid for this big outdoor card. We risked 
our necks out there in the rain and I felt we had a great match. That's 
why I'd left the NWA, because Einhorn's group had promised me more 


money. It was OK for awhile at the TV, but then they started shorting | 
me on what they'd promised me. I finished up and gave my notice that 
night. But it didn't take me too long, maybe a year and I was back in | 


WWWF with Vince Sr. Ladd, Rivera soon followed." 

Others, like Rip Hawk and Nelson Royal, left the Mid-Atlantic for the 
IWA, never to return to the Crockett's territory, which was really kicking 
after Johnny Valentine got things going in 1974. 

A great early card before IWA went "north" was held on February 18, 
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The Mongols show off their IWA Tag Team championship belts. They were 
managed by George Cannon. (Photos- Dr. Mike Lano - WReaLano@aol.com) 


Big Ernie Ladd was managed by Beautiful Bruce Swayze in the IWA. One of 
the better feuds started when Ladd turned on T-bolt Patterson.(Photo - Dr. 
Mike Lano - WReaLano@aol.com) 


1975 at the Atlanta City Auditorium with Bulldog Brower (seconded by 
Ivan Koloff, his oft-tag partner there) who won via DQ against Thunder- 
bolt Patterson (seconded by Ernie Ladd who'd worked for Ann Gunkel 
there earlier); Tex McKenzie went over Ox Baker; Mighty Igor beat Gi- 
ant Goliath; Apollo and Martinez drew the Love Brothers (managed by 
A] Costello); the Mongols (with Cannon) retained over Dino Bravo and 
Gino Brito; Dickie Steinborn drew Eric the Red; Rip Hawk beat someone 
replacing Ed Carpentier; Chief White Owl from Ohio beat Ali Baba. Top 
ticket prices were only $5.50! 

Steinborn recalled another Atlanta card that didn't go as well. “T-Bolt 
did not show, and they wanted me to go in the ring 45 minutes before 
he was to wrestle and announce, "You can get your money back.' $4,000 
walked out the door and waited in the lobby to return to the building 
when the ushers, following city ordinance, flung the doors open. Ein- 
horn was hot. Pedro's son borrowed my expensive 35mm camera and 
later said he lost it. The walls were starting to crumble." 

Indeed, the IWA lasted until early 1977, and then Einhorn simply 
"aborted" according to Johnny Powers. He inferred he'd lost too much 
money and hadn't seen enough return back and decided to pull the 
plug, cutting his losses. Einhorn told me at his last Cauliflower Alley 
Club reunion that the payday for all that great talent alone was huge. 
Although as we know, not even a decade passed and then his old friend 
Verne Gagne got the wrestling bug to again bite Einhorn in the mid-'80s. 

In an interview with historian Greg Oliver, Johnny Powers talked 
about how he stepped in after Einhorn bailed. The IWA ^went against 
MeMahon and actually had much more dynamic production values 
than McMahon at that time," said Powers. "He had Mil Mascaras as 
the champion. The fellow that put it together was Pedro Martinez, my 
partner. At the end, they called me up because nobody could build a 


grassroots territory, understood that underneath a territory, underneath 


| atelevision show, you'd better have some houses that are making some 


money. So I came in and Einhorn got blown away by Vince McMahon 


| Sr. I picked up the territory and I bought Pedro out, and for a while Iran 


it. I ran 13 stations in Virginia, North and South Carolina. It was Brower, 
Mil Mascaras, Ladd, Igor, whole bunch of guys. I ran it for two years." 
Typical of wrestling however, while Powers may defend Martinez, 


| Steinborn saw him as the flaw. “Einhorn was slowly finding out that his 


booker Pedro had lost his touch," said Steinborn. "Then the short Mon- 
gol (Geeto Mongol, a.k.a. Newt Tattrie) pulled a double cross by jump- 
ing up to sign a new contract where all the other boys sheepishly had 
to follow through, so it was told to me by Tex, I believe at the NJ show. 
There was a suit brought forward I can't recall but it was something 
like somebody didn't show and Einhorn was going to sue. It could have 
worked but it all fell apart. I blame Pedro and his son for stumbling so 
long that they finally tripped and fell." 

For a photographer /journalist, this was a really happy time to cover 
wrestling. I think the entire '60s and '70s were pretty damn exciting, and 
the IWA was a big part of that personally for me. 

As cool as the IWA was, some seven years later, things got exciting all 
over again with the prospect of a joint NWA / AWA promotion with TV 
to attempt to combat Vince McMahon Jr's nationalization experiment 
that was in full swing. Bill Watts has told me a few times that when he 
and Jerry Jarrett were asked to join Verne Gagne and Fritz Von Erich, 
that "too many chiefs with no one agreeing to follow spelled potential 
doom here." 

But Einhorn was game in trying to unite the Crocketts and Verne 
Gagne's offices with that mid-'80s Pro Wrestling America TV and house 
show collaboration. Most of these shows and tapings occured again in 
New York, often at the Meadowlands. Instead of bucking the entire NWA 
and WWWE system, Einhorn this time was uniting established elements 
trying to battle the growing national threat of McMahon's expansionist 
WWE. Pro Wrestling America wasn't the phenomenon the IWA was, nor 
did it last as long. Einhorn finally stayed out of the wars for good. 

But he'll always be remembered with thanks and a fondness for foot- 
ing the bill for two equally magical periods in our history. Just try not 
to smile while listening to that IWA opening and closing music from a 
popular jazz group of the time ... Reynolds reading aloud the names of 
all the IWA stars ... Ladd destroying a young Gordy and turning on his 
former WWA partner and enemy, Cowboy Bob Ellis! 

As for this writer/ photographer, I won't ever forget shooting the IWA 
in its brief, glorious run. The likes of the only Mascaras versus Thesz 
match and at the historic Beacon Theatre right in NYC are still haunting 
memories. 


Pedro Martinez became involved in the IWA as the primary booker. (Photo - 
Wrestling Revue Archives) 
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A Visit With “Handsome” 


Johnny Barend 
by Greg Oliver 


Usually stories end with a coffin, but this 
one begins with one. There is no telling the tale 
of “Handsome” Johnny Barend without ad- 
dressing his fascinating, far-out interviews in 
Hawaii, done initially from a closed, upright- 
standing coffin, cigar smoke rising from within, 
until opened, Barend rising to begin his promo. 

Like some of the great comedy duos in his- 
tory, Barend’s schtick could only work with a 
good straight man. That was the role for Ed 
Francis, who was the host of the 50th State 
Wrestling program in the 1960s and early ‘70s, 
as well as the owner / promoter, or occasionally, 
Lord James Blears. 

“We're going to go talk to Handsome John, 
and see what he has to say,” Francis would say, 
tentatively making his way through the dark- 
ened studio to approach the coffin, smoke ris- 
ing from the cross cut in the top panel. Francis 
would knock, and the door would open slowly. 

Cue Barend’s maniacal laughter. “Good eve- 
ning, Mr. Francis,” he would intone, before 
launching into some fairy tale about chasing 
bugs in the woods. It was always entertaining, 
even if it wasn’t always about his upcoming 
bout. 

“He did a coo-coo bit,” explained Nick Bock- 
winkel of Barend, who spent much time wres- 
tling in Hawaii. “Ed Francis was always look- 
ing at the camera, kind of out of the corner of 
his eye -- ‘Are you getting this? This is as much 
to me as it is to you.’ At that time, there were 
four channels in Honolulu, and 50% of the 
viewership was on this one channel at 4:30 in 
the afternoon until 6 p.m. It was just unreal, it 
was great, it was just too much.” 

To Beauregarde (Larry Pitchford), who 
adapted a lot of his own act from Barend, the 
self-proclaimed Eighth Wonder of the World 
was no less than “the best interview that they 
had over there in Hawaii.” 

“He had the charisma,” Beauregarde said. 
“He had a good build. He trained at the gym. 
He wasn't like Hulk Hogan, but he was built.” 

For future booker and owner "Cowboy" Bill 
Watts, Hawaii was an eye-opener. "They had 
the greatest interviews in the world. Johnny 
Barend, they had King Curtis Iaukea, Ripper 
Collins, they had all these guys,” he said. “And 
Ed Francis was the greatest straight man I have 
ever seen. He had Tally Ho Blears, but I'll never 
forget those interviews with Johnny Barend.” 
RT ee | The irony, of course, is that in conversation, 

^ 7 | Barend is rather vanilla. Comfortably retired 
a К Y A from a second career in upstate New York run- 
Dex ning a small collection of rental cottages, he’s 
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content to hang out with his wife of 37 years, 
Annie, their dog, Joy, their peacock, Lucky, and 
a noisy crew of chickens. 

The colorful wrestling past is just that, the 
past. He did it, he lived it, he survived it, but to 
ask him about it, he’s not exactly sure why he 
did it for so long. 

Born March 27, 1929 in Rochester, NY, John- 
ny Behrend started amateur wrestling when he 
was eight years old. After graduating Jefferson 
High in Rochester in 1944, it was time to serve 
his country, where he wrestled in the Navy. 

“Tt just came kind of natural,” Barend said. 
“Thad wrestled and beat everybody in the 19th 
Fleet, so this commander saw me at the time 
and put me in charge of this gym. They wanted 
me to go to the Olympics for the Navy, but I 
took my discharge instead. So later on, I got 
into wrestling and turned pro.” 

Buffalo promoter Ed Don George was Bar- 
end's professional teacher, and the babyfaced 
good guy would debut in western New York. 

“Apple-cheeked Johnny Barend, the kid 
wrestler from Rochester, won the audience and 
his bout from Faro Rinaldi,” reads a Troy Record 
article from November 1949. In its November 
1953 issue, Boxing & Wrestling declared Barend 
“the hottest thing to hit the bobby-sox brigade 
since Sinatra came down the pike, singing off 
key and through his adenoids.” 

Barend’s first significant run as a good guy 
came in the mid-’50s in California, where he 
was paired with Enrique Torres as a tag team. 
“Fine gentleman, real nice man,” Barend re- 
called of Torres. "As a performer, he was great." 
A Referee program from San Francisco, dated 
March 26, 1955, addresses the team: "Barend, 
who tips the scales at a neat 230 pounds, stands 
6'1” ... He's grappled many of the best around 
here as well as topnotchers in other sectors of 
the country ... Barend has plenty of color and 
provides lots of action ... Has grappling in team 
matches with Enrique Torres and they have 
done quite well." 

It wasn't long after California that he made 
his first trip to Hawaii, for promoter Al Kara- 
sick. It would be a second home to him over 
the next few decades, and it was where he met 
his wife. 

But back on the mainland, a friendship 
with "Nature Boy" Buddy Rogers developed, 
and Barend was often used as one of Rogers’ 
handpicked opponents -- he was someone Rog- 
ers could trust in a business where few were 
deemed such. He is reluctant to say Rogers 
used his pull to only wrestle those on his side, 
but to the historians who covered Rogers' ca- 
reer, there is little doubting it. Names like Billy 
Darnell, Reginald Siki and Bearcat Wright show 
up again and again in the record books. 

"Yeah, there were a bunch of guys that he 
preferred to wrestle, I guess, if you put it that 
way," Barend admitted. 

Barend is still very protective of Rogers, 
stressing that he was one of the top performers 
in history, which made him a target for a lot of 
hatred -- from the fans -- and jealousy -- from 
his fellow grapplers. 

“They all hated Buddy Rogers to start with 
because a lot of these wrestlers were jealous of 


Billy "Red" Lyons and Johnny Barend double-team opponent. (Photo - Wrestling Revue Archives) 


the guy because he was able to manipulate him- 
self, and the guy was a good businessman. In- 
stead of thinking of putting yourself in a better 
position, just like when that Karl Gotch jumped 
on Rogers in Ohio, if they had had a brain, they 
wouldn't have jumped him, they would have 
went to the wrestling office and jumped some 
of the promoters, where the real money was. 
Buddy had nothing to do with their anguish." 

Some of Rogers' magic obviously wore off on 
Barend, who turned heel in the late 1950s, and 
began declaring himself “Handsome” Johnny 
Barend, sporting a mirror to catch a glimpse of 
himself at a moment's notice, and often a valet/ 
manager. 

“I started turning the other way in Ohio, ac- 
tually,” Barend said, explaining it was his deci- 
sion to do so. The reason for his success? "Just 
natural talent." 

A short while later, he started teaming with 
Gene Dubuque, who was working as the ef- 
feminate Magnificent Maurice. They had 
known each other a little around New York, 
and even fought on a few occasions. “We just 


kind of meshed. We were good friends. I knew 
he had talent, and he knew I had talent, so we 
just put it together" Barend said. Maurice is 
easily Barend's best known partner, though he 
would win tag team titles with another eight 
accomplices. 

"Their appearance in the ring attired in top 
hats, black capes and colorful trunks have been 
something new for Hoosier fans," described an 
Indiana paper in March 1962, where the duo 
was managed by Mr. Kleen, a.k.a. Ernie Roth / 
Abdullah Farouk / The Grand Wizard. 

In Columbus, Ohio, Barend would grab the 
microphone and announce to the Central Ohio 
airwaves, "Women of Columbus, you are pigs! 
Pigs! Handsome John and Maurice would rath- 
er go out with barnyard animals than with you, 
women of Columbus!" 

One of their fans was the entertainer Lib- 
erace, who hung around them on one memo- 
rable occasion. “Liberace was a great guy,” 
laughed Barend, who still has a photo of the 
three of them together. Talk of Liberace and 
showbiz leads Barend to shake his head about 


and marrying his wife, Annie Lum, in the ring 
at Honolulu International Center. 

She was just a high school senior, walking 
the beach in Waikiki, when Barend spotted the 
beauty with the transistor radio. The 1967 wed- 
ding was quite the event, the semi-final “bout” 
W of the evening's card. Fellow wrestler Jim Hady 
J was Barend’s best man, and later in the eve- 
ning, Barend and Hady teamed up for a bout, 
with Annie sitting ringside. 

“My father was more nervous than us!” 
laughed Annie, who knew most of the wrestlers 
Jl pretty well by the time they married. A dais 
was set up in the ring for the preacher, and rice 
was thrown on the newlyweds. The cake was 
| a surprise, however, delivered from Leonard’s 
Bakery and a real challenge to get into the ring 
with its many tiers. Though the couple never 
booked a photographer themselves, one came 
through and presented them with an album of 
the wedding. “I don’t even know who it was, it 
was just somebody that decided to do it, they 
put it all up in this little album for us and just 
gave it to us. We never asked anybody to do it,” 
explained Annie. 
the fate of Maurice. After Barend called it quits on his wrestling 

“Maurice, he always wanted to be in the act- career, he and Annie moved close to his home- 
ing business. The poor guy got killed ... He was 
doing some work out there, somebody didn’t 
know what to do,” he started, “it was a B-mov- 
ie of some sort ... They loaded them all up on 
a plane and the plane went into the side of a 
mountain.” That was January 1974, and it was 
a mountain in Colorado. 

In the early 1960s, Barend rode with Rog- 
ers into the about-to-secede from the NWA 
WWWE/Capitol Wrestling, where he gained 
further fame. He doesn't have nice things to say 
about promoter Vince McMahon Sr., however. 
In fact, Barend says he was blacklisted — twice 
-by McMahon, once for working for Argentina 
Rocca's short-lived competing promotion, and 
for speaking up about shady practices. 

^McMahon, I was one of the few guys that 
ever got out — what he used to do to these 
guys was just terrible. "You're becoming too 
much of a celebrity, so we'll hold your money 
in escrow," Barend said. "He would take a big 
chunk of what you had coming. That wasn't 
too much in them days. But none of these guys 
ever got their money back. There wasn't no es- 
crow. The escrow was his bank account!" 

By the mid-’60s, Barend was firmly estab- 
lished in Hawaii, working for promoter Ed 
Francis. 

On his website, Dutch Savage wrote that Bar- 
end was "one heck of a worker and had one of 
the better gimmicks Hawaii has ever seen. He 
drew tons of money for Francis." 

Sporting knee-high wrestling boots, dark 
glasses, top hat and cigar Barend used the 
theme to TV's Batman and later Those Mag- 
nificent Men in Their Flying Machines to fur- 
ther his character of being an off-kilter looney 
telling wacky stories. ^I think Johnny's bubble 
shifted to one side somewhere along the way 
and never came back straight,” Curtis Iaukea 
told the The Honolulu Advertiser in 2005. 

Despite all the success Barend had in Hawaii, 


Johnny Barend and Nature Boy Buddy Rogers. 
(Photo - Wrestling Revue Archives) 
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Publicity photo of The Magnificent Maurice, Handsome Johnny Barend, and their manager, Mr. Kleen 
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town of Rochester, and took over a small col- 
lection of rental cottages. Though the cottages 
have been shuttered since 1995, the childless 
couple still lives on the land. Annie takes karate 
in a nearby town, and Barend enjoys the time 
with his dog, and does odd jobs occasionally 
with friends. 

He is quite proud of what he accomplished 
in his wrestling career, and the notoriety he 
achieved. Within minutes of each other, he can 
tell a story about blowing off an appearance 
at the NFL’s Pro Bowl in Hawaii because he 
wasn't going to be paid, and felt that a star of 
his pedigree should be paid, and then launch 
into a similar story from 1996, where he ap- 
peared at WCW’s Ilio DiPaolo Memorial show 
in Buffalo, NY. 

“They asked me to come down there. I come 
down there, and the first thing I see is all these 
football players with limousines being chauf- 
feured to the arena, right? So I drove up with 
my car with Annie, and they said, ‘Hey, you’ve 
got to go in the parking lot, and pay $10 to 
park your car.’ I said, ‘Open up the gates, I’m 
coming through.’ He said, ‘What do you mean 
you're coming through?” I said, ‘I’m going to 
park right next to your TV truck there. I’m a 


his greatest memory will always be meeting (Ernie Roth), aka Abdullah Farouk/The Grand Wizard. (Photo - Wrestling Revue Archives) 
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celebrity, don’t you know that? I’m going to 
count to 10, and the end of 10, if you don’t open 
the gates, I’m not coming in the building. Do 
you understand that?’ He finally opened the 
gate.” Barend says he never got paid that night, 
though other legends did. “I was happy to see 
the guys. I got up in the ring like a gentleman, 
took my bow. But then I learn later that a bunch 
of these guys cut up so much money, the select 
group.” 

The WCW experience is a warm-up to his 
opinions on the business today, and his lament 
about staying in it so long. 

“Today's wrestling, you have to remember, 
consists of drugs, steroids, uppers, downers, 
pain medication, and everything else you can 
think of, growth hormones,” he said. “If these 
guys had to do what we did, and perform in 
the kind of rings we did -- when I think about 
some of the stuff I’ve done, it scares me today. 
We performed in rings that were harder than 
that cement out there, there was no padding, 
boards without canvas on. I had calluses on my 
knees that when I stopped, it took 10 or 15 years 
to get the calluses off me. These guys all have 
knee pads, or long pants, or everything else. 
Just think, we went in the ring and performed, 
and entertained people for an hour without 
any props, without anybody else scripting the 
whole match. We didn’t need writers, or tele- 
prompters for interviews.” 

Though at times Barend sounds bitter, it’s not 
quite the right word for it. He is a proud man 
who survived a shady business. He made some 
good friends along the way, and lost a few. Un- 
like many of his old colleagues, his body has 
held out okay. “I still work out once in a while. 
Im basically in excellent shape,” he said. “I 
came through okay. I’ve got my health and ev- 
erything else. 


Se x W. | 
Johnny Barend -May 2008. Photo by Andrea Kel- 
laway. 


Annie and Johnny, with Joy, in May 2008. Photo by Andrea Kellaway) 


JOHNNY BAREND’S HAWAIIAN HISTORY 
by Bill Atkinson 


www.50thstatebigtimewrestling.com 


First arrived in Hawaii in Septem- 
ber 1964 and captured the Hawaiian 
Championship from NEFF MAIAVA. 
Left in December 1964, lost title to 
NICK BOCKWINKEL. 

Returned to Hawaii in Jan. 1966 and 
captured the United States Title from 
NICK KOZAK. 

Held title to March 1, 1967 lost to 
CURTIS IAUKEA. Regained title from 
IAUKEA on 12/25/1967. 

Lost title to JIM HADY on 4/24/1968. 
Also won Hawaiian Title from KLON- 
DIKE BILL in Oct. 1968, forced to give 
up title after failing to appear to de- 
fend title to NICK BOCKWINKEL on 
12/25/1968. 

Held Hawaii Tag Team titles with: RIP- 
PER COLLINS; JIM HADY, MAGTFI- 
CANT MAURICE, and BILLY ROBIN- 
SON. 

Held NORTH AMERICAN TITLE 
(twice) Won title from PEDRO MO- 
RALES on 12/25/1969 lost title to PE- | 
DRO MORALES in August 1970. Left | 
Hawaiian islands in December 1970, 
returned in December 1971 won title 
form SWEET DADDY SIKI. 

Retired from wrestling in Septem- 
ber 1972 after an injury still NORTH 
AMERICAN CHAMPION. | 
BAREND was married in the ring in | 
September, 1967 at the Honolulu Inter- 
national Center with JIM HADY as his | t 
best man. After the wedding BAREND | 
and HADY defended their Hawaiian 
tag titles and lost to CURTIS IAUKEA | 
and DUTCH SCHULTZ. b 
Was a main event headliner during his 
stay in Hawaii. 
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WR publisher Brian Bukantis and myself go back a long way! lw this 1976 shot, we 
seem to be debating the virtues of a Sherk or Bruiser payoff. They certainly діди spare 
any expense ow the announcers table. 
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myself and Billy Anderson in a 
1973 posed shot we took together 
before either of us were in the biz, yet | 
hoped to work together someday. tt — | 
never did yet we both left our marks | 
iw wrestling. lw this shot, 1 still had 
hair, and Big Bill was still able to see | 
his shoes. | 


| My very first TV appearance managing the 
World Tag Team Champions The Destroyers 

их 1975. | wish the promotion could have 
afforded belts because | had to carry this big 
damn trophy around with me to every show 
| for months. | almost wished we'd Lose it for 
that reason. 
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Handsome Gary 
 (Ramensack) checking 
| out my open gash 
| courtesy of Luis 

| Martinez Lw 195 7. 
After our tag team Lost 
their match, we had to 
get into the ring for a 
special 5 minute match 
against Martinez § 
Row Martinelli. 


Below: Getting body 
slammed by Ron 
Martinelli as Luts 

Martinez Lays a few 

Love taps on Handsome 
Gary. We almost came 
out of this 5 minute 
match unscathed 

until Gary's size 17"s 

tripped us up in mid 
ring, allowing the 

opportunity for some 

Bump § whine. 


TAS URL HRS. 


| lw 197e, receiving my WFIA Manager of the Year award from 
| Les Thatcher Lw Knoxville, TN 
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Myself and Jim Cornette see each other for the first time in nearly 
30 years at a Ring of Honor event Lw Detroit in 2004. 
Whew | was Lw my first years of managing, | told Jim, who was still 
| Aa young photographer, that the thrill was the greatest feeling in the 

world. Thawk god he followed in my footsteps. 


watching the action from a different perspective, | always Loved 
doing the upside down Lw the corner flip bump. tt would always 
bring the crowd to their feet and give everyone a nice Kodak 
moment to remember me by. 


Below: A vare Hall of Fame shot from 1972 after owe of our 
Late wight sessions at the Detroit Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel bar. 
| Bruno, Les Ruffen, Chuck Allen, Johnny Valentine, Greg 
valentine, Ed Tunney, John Ruffen, Jack Tunney, Arnorld 
| Skaaland, Dow Kent and Frank Tunney. 


V 
® 


> 
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Myself and Malcolm Monroe Lw 1981 doing a TV commercial for The 
Premier Center, a Vegas style showroom iw suburban Detroit. Besides 
our wrestling shows, Frank Sinatra, Dean Martin and other big stars 
played this venue. The management of the Premier Center Liked us so 
much, he asked us Lf we wanted to star Lw a commercial for them which 
we were more than happy to do. Still waiting for my residual checks 
Goombah. 


This 1971 photo shows my bedroom homage to The Sheik, 
at the home of Pon & Judy wilson Lw St. Louis. My all time 
favorite treasure, Sheik’s robe and headress given to me 

uh, ah, well it’s mine anyway. 


My very first promo with my good friend Terry Sullivan in 1975 at a TV 
taping in Windsor Canada. We both grew up as fans around Big Time 
Wrestling before getting our big break. 
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in 1982, | present Bobo Brazil with 
his Outstanding wrestler trophy in 
indianapolis, IN. tt was only month's 
Later that | began managing The Sheik, 
adding Bobo to my List of those to feel 
the wrath of Supermouth Pave Drasow. 


Lawler’s 
Brawler’s 
made tt a 
Sunda 

ritual 

| to pla y 

charit 
softball in 
Memphis 


Arriving in style in 1983 


1993 2003 TS TAE mw zum tomy gig in Houston, TX 
D courtesy of promoter Paul 
Boesch. 


This 2004 photo's shows the inducted 
class tw the Midwest Championship 
Wrestling Hall of Fame. Hall of Famers 
include myself, AL Snow, The Flying 
Tigers Larry Wilson and Carl Patrick, 
Mickey Boyle, Sam Соду, Roger 
Ruffen, Rick O'Toole and promoter jim 
Lancaster. 
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ВЕТТҮ МЇССОП 


BOBO BRAZIL GIANT ВАВА “TOOTS” MONDT "RAY STEELE 


2008 PWHF HALL OF FAME 


INDUCTION WEEK-END 


Lucky Number 7 
by Bob Bryla ° Photos courtesy PWHF 


2008 marked the seventh consecutive year in which the Professional Wrestling Hall of Fame 
& Museum held its’ Induction Weekend in the PWHF hometown of Amsterdam, New York. As 
occurred with all previous Induction Weekends, the PWHF events were completely sold out 
months in advance. 

The PWHF Class of 2008 included Tom Jenkins and Ray Steele in the Pioneer Category, Toots 
Mondt in the Non-Participant Category, Betty Niccoli in the Woman’s Division, Ernie & Emil 
Я Dusek as Tag Team inductees, Bret Hart and Bob Backlund in the Modern Era Division, Bobo Bra- 
Î zil and Gene Kiniski in the Television Era Category and Shohei Baba as the International Division 
honoree. The Senator Hugh Farley Award, which is given to a wrestler who has distinguished 
himself outside of the ring for societal contributions, was awarded to attorney and former Ala- 
bama Speaker of the House, Tom Drake. 

On Friday, May 23rd most of the wrestlers arrived in Amsterdam and fans mingled with the 
legends during the afternoon. On that evening, a live independent wrestling card was held at a 
local school and included an area where fans could interact with “Superstar” Billy Graham, Tony 
Atlas and other stars. Also that evening, the 2008 honorees and their families were transported to 
the world-famous horseracing town of Saratoga, New York where they enjoyed a delicious din- 
ner while watching the horses run. One race was held in honor of the PWHF and the wrestlers 
were invited into the Winners Circle after the race. 

Saturday, May 24, 2008 was a festival of wrestling events for all attendees. The morning began 
with a card and memorabilia show at America’s Best Value Inn, which is only one block from the 
PWHF museum. Wrestlers and fans alike enjoyed looking at the exhibits and discussing days 
gone by. 

In the afternoon, the annual Meet & Greet was held in the same facility but in a different area. 
This event is limited to one-hundred and fifty ticketholders and continues to be the best bargain 
for wrestling autograph collectors — bar none. For a twenty-dollar ticket, a person could walk 
through a series of tables and obtain signatures from Billy Graham, Jimmy Snuka, Nick Bock- 
winkel, Paul Orndorff, Len Rossi, Billy Two Rivers, Johnny Rodz, JJ Dillon, Gene Kiniski, Betty 
Niccoli, Nick Kiniski, Tom Drake, Tony Atlas, George Steele, Mae Young, Billy Two Rivers, Terry 
Gunn, Irish Davey O’Hannon, Ray “Doink” Apollo, Baron Miguel Scicluna, Red Bastien, Dick 
Beyer, Lou Albano, Manny Soto, Hillbilly Cousin Luke, Pete Sanchez, Chief Jay Strongbow, and 
The great Gene Kiniski with title belt. refereeDick Woehrle. 
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Chief Jay Strongbow and Tony Atlas signing for fans. The annual Induction 
Ceremony at the PWHF is a wrestling fan's dream come true. 


During the day, hundreds of fans toured the PWHF museum and ex- 
pressed their appreciation that professional wrestling’s history and arti- 
facts are being systematically preserved. 

The main event of the weekend is always the Induction Banquet, 
which was held on Saturday night. In addition to the names previously 
listed, the PWHF was pleased to have relatives of Tom Jenkins and Toots 
Mondt travel considerable distances to accept the posthumous honors. 
Bret Hart had told PWHF officials that he wanted to attend but that his 
hockey team was playing in the finals that same weekend. The PWHF 
looks forward to Bret's future acceptance of his induction ring. 

Master of Ceremonies, Ray "Doink" Apollo did a professional job 
while dressed in full clown regalia. As usual, the wrestlers entertained 
the crowd with road stories, jokes, and poignant vignettes. Tony Atlas 
inducted the PWHF's first African-American wrestler, the late Bobo Bra- 
zil. Interestingly, Atlas stated that he barely knew Brazil because only 
one black wrestler was usually utilized in a particular territory at any 
given time. 

The evening ended on a grand note when PWHF President Tony Vel- 
lano accepted the first title belt that the late Fabulous Moolah ever held. 
Moolah's daughter Mary Austin, who wrestled as Pat Sherry, made the 
donation in memory of her mother who was a staunch supporter of the 
hall. 

The PWHF thanks all of the wrestlers, fans and advertising sponsors 
for helping to make memories from this event worth cherishing. 


Historian and Historical wrestling legend: Tom Burke and Mae Young. 
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At the PWHF podium, Doink the Clown (emcee) with J.J. Dillon and the 
lovely BettyNiccoli. 


Diane Durso and a smiling Baron Scicluna. Where's his Maltese cape??!? 
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The PWHE is loaded with memorabilia and displays. Here's a tribute to the 
one and only Harley Race. Just awesome! 


When it comes to "legends" - here are two of the biggest - Manager Captain 


| Legendary referee Dick Woehrle stands in front of his ring-worn referee's 
Lou Albano and Superfly Jimmy Snuka. 


uniform that is displayd in the Hall of Fame. 


There is is a song from the movie “Gypsy” 
called “You gotta have a gimmick.” 

Well, the same goes for wrestling and one of 
the best gimmicks ever seen during the Golden 
Age of Wrestling in early ‘60s was a wrestling 
character from Mexico known only as “THE 
MUMMY.” 

The Mummy began his career in the late ‘50s 
working throughout Mexico. Dressed from 
head to toe in bandages, The Mummy was first 
brought to the ring in a coffin. When the bell 
sounded, he would rise from the coffin and at- 
tack his opponent. He was truly a sight to see 
and the fans loved to hate him. 

Texas promoter Morris Siegel brought The 
Mummy to the U.S. and Southwest rings. The 
Mummy would douse himself with talcum 
powder so that he was struck by his opponent it 
would appear that dust would fly off his body 
and the fans would think that he was the liv- 
ing dead. Actually, The Mummy costume was a 
one-piece suit designed by the wrestler himself 


Benjamin Ramirez. His spooky mask had long 
dark dreadlocks that gave him an eerie ghost 
like appearance. 

The Mummy continued to headline arenas 
throughout Texas even winning the Texas State 
title until losing to Torbellino Blanco in Hous- 
ton. It was there that Southern California pro- 
moter and matchmaker Jules Strongbow went 
down and took a look at The Mummy. He liked 
what he saw and as Jules represented the Hol- 
lywood Wrestling Office, he felt that The Mum- 
my would be a good draw in the Los Angeles 
Wrestling area. 

So it was that on December 13", 1963 The 
Mummy made his Olympic Auditorium debut. 
The famed Olympic Auditorium was darkened, 
the bell sounded and from the back of the Audi- 
torium gasps from the wrestling fans could be 
heard as The Mummy walked down the aisle 
towards the ring. His opponent was popular 
preliminary wrestler Don Savage. Within eight 
minutes, Savage had been beaten by the myste- 
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Above: The Mummy and Jeff Walton shaking 
hands after agreement of a fan club in the masked 
man's honor. Left: A pensive Mummy poses for 
Jeff, who remarks that it’s the first posed wrestling 
photo he ever took! 


rious Mummy with a hold he called “the carot- 
id clutch.” The Mummy would make his oppo- 
nent get on his knees then he would bend him 
backwards grasping the shoulders and cutting 
off the flow of blood to the carotid artery. 

Throughout the next several years, The 
Mummy would wrestle in Southern California. 
At times he would leave and then come back 
only to be hated again by the local wrestling 
fans. However, no one could expect the inci- 
dent that would take place on two years later 
on July 14, 1965 at the Pasadena Arena when 
the Mummy was signed to meet then World- 
wide Wrestling Association Champion, the 
very popular Pedro Morales. 

It was a brutal match that lasted fifteen min- 
utes before The Mummy was disqualified for 
being too rough on the Puerto Rican star. The 
fans were furious with The Mummy because 
of the beating he gave Morales in the small lo- 
cal arena. Upon leaving the ring, The Mummy 
was walking toward the dressing room, when 
a 79-year-old 112-pound wrestling fan named 
John W. Jones stabbed The Mummy with a 
fishing knife into the lower back. This incident 
made national headlines around the country 
and it was the first time that a masked wres- 
tler’s identity was exposed. 

After six months of rehabilitation, The 
Mummy was forced to go to court (not as The 
Mummy) but as Benjamin Ramirez. It was in 
court that Ramirez spoke about the incident 
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and eventually Mr. Jones was sent to prison for 
attempted murder. 

As a 17-year-old wrestling fan, I really felt 
sorry for The Mummy and sent him a get-well 
card. When he returned to wrestling I met him 
at the Olympic Auditorium and asked him If 
I could start a wrestling fan club in his honor. 
Although he didn’t speak English very well, 
he understood me and for about two years I 
wrote a newsletter for the few fans that were 
members of this wrestling club. I had always 
enjoyed monster movies and wrestling so 
therefore it was a crossover of interest between 
the two. 

The next few years saw The Mummy wrestle 
at times and then disappear only to have Bengy 
Ramirez appear or Tony Garza appear. Actual- 
ly, Ramirez was a very skilled wrestler in both 
the American style and the Lucha Libre style 
and one of the first Mexican wrestlers to be 
very successful in the Southern California area. 

As the ‘60s were coming to an end, so was 
The Mummy's gimmick and Ramirez settled 
his family in the area wrestling only periodical- 
ly. Then one day like the mysterious Mummy 
character that he created, Ramirez left Southern 
California for parts unknown. 

Many promoters felt that this character was 
really too way out to be believed but in fact 
The Mummy was truly an outstanding wres- 
tler with a gimmick that was as powerful and 
entertaining as any masked man up until this 
time. 

The Mummy fades into history but I will 
never forget a character that gave me the inter- 
est to be a wrestling fan during those youthful 
days of my life. I would go on to be a wrestling 
fan, writer, publicist, promoter, matchmaker, 
manager, briefly wrestler, and loved every min- 
ute of it, thanks to this wildly mysterious char- 
acter THE MUMM Y. 


PASADENA, CALIPOHUIA: Swathed in gauze and medical mask 
to conceal his fe:tures: not his injuries. Benjamin Remirez, 
235~pound wrestle: known as The Mummy, vests in a hospital 
after he lost his unofficial bout with 79-year-old John ¥. 
Jones, a ll2-pound spectator, Jones had to appear in court 


on a preliminary waring on a charge of jabbing a fishing 
knife into Ramixe: after becoming enraged by the wresilor's 
tactics during а mteh at the ‘arena here, 

CREDIT (UPI PHOTO) 1/26/65 jhk 


Above: UPI Press photo and actual caption sent to magazines and newspapers following the 1965 inic- 
dent in which an irate fan took matters into his own hand and stabbed The Mummy. 


The Mummy in action vs. Greg Peterson in one of the masked man’s sojourns outside the Los Angeles The Mummy Unmasked - Bengy Ramirez. (Photo - 


area. (Photo - Wrestling Revue Archives) 


Wrestling Revue Archives) 
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September 27, 2008 TIT ANS IN TO RONTO 3 Photos© Andrea Kellaway 


Duncan McTavish 


Waldo Von Erich Ricky Johnson, Beverly Shade, Al Campbell 
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Above: A smile on his face always - Big Mac 


The Wolfman Willie Farkus, “Hurricane Smith” 
Bob Grimbly, “Cyclone Smith” Maurice Grimbly, 
“Rotten” Reggie Love (Johnny Evans) 


Right: Who else but the incredible Wolfman Willie 
Farkus. 
Below: Hurricane Smith and Ron Logue 
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Above: Milt Avruskin and Supermouth Dave Drason. 
Right: Ron Doner 


Bob Adessky 


p 


From left: Dangerous Dan Gervais, Paul Leduc, Dan Gervais's father, Gino Brito Sr., The Wolfman Willie 
Farkus, Guy Sauriol, Milt Avruskin 


Smith Hart 


Over 5,000 Classic Photos Online! 
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Back Issues Of Wrestling Revue 


All in“ High Quality!’ format. Interior pages are printed on white 60# offset paper stock, covers 
are super-Glossy 100# four-color stock! Complete your collection today! 
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Wrestling Revue Presents 


iM Night! This Satur day Night: 


A Year in the Making! 
200 Page Photo Album! 
Big Full Page Photos! 

All the stars of the era from “ 
Abdullah the Butcher” to “Zulu” 
Including Girls, Tag Teams, 
Managers & Even Announcers!! 


No doubt about it. For Detroit wrestling 
fans in the гпіа-Б05 to the late 705, the 
place to be every other Saturday night was 
downtown at the “beautiful air-conditioned 
Cobo Arena!” 


Every top national wrestling star passed 
through the ropes of the squared circle 
of the “House The Sheik Built” from 1965 
to 1980. This photo album brings back the 
stars of the Cobo and Ollympia Stadium 
with page after page of 8x10 photos, many 
never before seen! The list of featured 
stars reads like a "who's who" of pro wres- 
tling of the era. 


Brian Bukantis, publisher of Wrestling Re- 
vue magazine. has not only accessed his й í 1 L . 
Own personal ringside photos, but also has TU E o» _ L E 

included photos of other notable Detroit Py it Wrestling 1965-80 Photo Album 
photographers of the era, including Gary J. s by Brian A. Bukantis 

Kamensack, Gary Mancuso, Brad McFarlin, k. “J NN Е. i 
as well as several photographs from the 
famed Wrestling Revue Archives. 


Featuring these Wrestling Stars.... 


The interior pages are on quality white Andre the Giant Eric the Red Lyons, Billy Schmidt, Hans TOP TAG TEAMS: LADIES OF THE SQUARED CIRCLE: 
1 1 е Arakawa, Mitsu Executioner, The Mansfield, Eddie Scicluna, Baron Alaskans Drake, Patti 
stock, printed in black & white. The covers Boker, Ox Fargo, Don Marino, Tony Sheik, The Arakawa & Great Saki Dubois, Rachel 


are high-quality full color glossy paper. This Bernard, Brute Firpo, Pampero Markoff, Chris Siki, Sweet Daddy Arakawa & Hamaguchi Dupree, Lucille 
1 T" Big Red Funk Jr, Dory Martinez, Luis Singh, Tiger Jeet Arakawa & Sato Feather, Heather 
is a great compilation of the stars of the Blasio, Fred Funk, Terry Mascaras, Mil Snyder, Wilbur Baba & Tenryu Jasmine, Princess 


greatest period in Detroit wrestling history. Bravo, Dino George, Captain Ed Mckenzie, Tex Spoiler, The BlackJacks Johnson, Ethel 
Brazil, Bobo Gomez, Pepper Mighty Igor Stasiak, Stan Bonello & Scott Klein, Linda 
Order your copy today!! Fans... BE THERE! Brito, Gino Goulet, Jacques Miller, Bill Steele, George Bounty Hunters Lemke, Dawn 
Brooks, Tim Graham, Jerry Miller, Dan Stomper, The Bruiser & Crusher Mull, Mary Jane 
Brower, Bulldog Graham, Luke Monroe, Malcom Strongbow, Jay Currys Scott, Marva 
Bruiser, Dick the Hernandez, Gino Monroe, Sputnik Student, The Davidson Brothers West, Tanya 
Bullinski, Bull Hodge, Danny Mulligan, BlackJack Swayze, Bruce Funk Brothers 
Calhoun, Haystacks laukea, King Curtis Murdoch, Dick Menn At иш крш MAYHEM: 
m Candy, Ra Idol, Austin Oates, Jerry Tolos, Chris Hells Angels ug, The 
s= 9 = 9 5 pp d im U. SA (рен, Eduard James, Hank Ortega, Jess Valentine, Greg Islanders Cannon, George 
= Christy, Paul Johnson, Rocky ы my Veleni Johnny Dune puri Sir Bag 
Cholak, Moose Johnson, Walter Parker, Cowboy Valiant, Jimmy Kelly Twins reatchman, Eddie 
534. g 5 outsi de USA Collins, Ripper Justice, Ben Patterson, Thunderbolt Valiant, Johnny Klein, Roy and Lou Drason, Supermouth Dave 
Colt, Chris Kent, Don Poffo, Lanny Verdue, Crusher Legionaires Farouk, Abdullah 
, Cook, Charlie King, Sonny Powers, Johnny Von Braunner, Kurt Love Brothers Hampton, Trader Tim 
Order online at: Cortez, Ricky Klein, Lou Psycho, J.B. Von Erich, Fritz Mongols i т) " 
i Costello, Al Koloff, Ivan Quinn, John Von Erich, Waldo Outlaws leenan, Bobby 
www. wrestlingrevue.com Crusher, The Kowalski, Killer Race, Harley Von Heller, Otto Poffos Kalmikoff, Ivan 
or by mail: Curry, Bull Kowalski, Stan Rhodes, Dusty Von Raschke, Baron Red Cloud & Bold Eagle Manson, Mark 
Curry, Fred Кох, Killer Karl Robertson, Dewey White Owl, Chief Sheik & Butcher Weingeroff, Gentleman Saul 
A rena Pub 1) П ish Í ng, I пс. Currys, The\ Krupp, Karl Rocha, Carlos ЙЯ Skull Brothers DUE 


DeNucci, Domenic Ladd, Ernie Ross, Don аг чүн Brothers Шол 

Dingo the Sundowner Laine, Frankie Rougeau, Jacques Wolfman, The Von Shotz & Von Hess en, Chuc 
PO Box 309 Doyle, Mickey Lanza, BlackJack Rougeau, Ramon Wright, Bearcat Benson, Buzz 

Dupree, Ron Layton, Lord Royal, Nelson Zulu, Magnificent Finnegan, Bob 


Е Ti aser " MI 43802 E El Brasero Lewin, Mark Sammartino, Bruno Layton, Lord 
Ellis, Bob Loren, Mike Savage, Randy Menacker, Sam 
Sullivan, Terry 


